A SEMIMONTHLY LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS GAZETTE. 


TO LEARNING’S SHRINE A CARE SOUGHT GIFT WE BRING, 


RICH WITH THE BLOSSOMS OF PERPETUAL SPRING. 
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Ix appears from the following, that Mrs. Hemans | on the limits of his range (forthe animal! together with that of her children. ‘This} manner, the young ostriches would be able 


isa native of Wales. Her © Farewell” to her na- 
tive land, which is found below, we consitler one 
of her sweetest and most touching poems. Though 
of a different orcer from that of ‘* Leaves have their 
time to Fall,” yet it is as well fitted to sustain the 
brilliant reputation she has long possessed. 
FAREWELL TO WALES. 
The voice of thy streams in my spirit I bear, 
Farewell! and a blessing be with thee, green land! 
Qn thy halls, on thy hearths, on thy pure mountain 
Un the strings of the harp, and the minstrel’s 
free hand! 
From the love of my soul with my tears it is shed, 
Whilst I leave thee, oh land of my home and my 


dead! 


I bless thee! yet not for the beauty which dwells 

In the heart of thy hills, on the waves of thy shore; 
And not for the memory set deep in thy dells 

Of the bard and the warrior, the mighty of yore; 
And not for the songs of tiiose proud ages fled, 
Green land, poet lau, of my home and my dead! 


i bless thee for all the true bosoms that beat 
Where’era low hamlet smiles under thy skies; 
For thy peasant hearths burning, the stranger to 
greet, 

For thy soul that looks forth from thy children’s 
kind eyes! 
May thy blessing, like sunshine, around thee be 
spread, 
Green land of my childhood, my home, and my 
dead! 


ELEPHANTS TURNED NURSES.—One 
example of their sagacity was related to 
me by an officer of artillery, who witness- 
ed the transaction—The battering train 
going to the seige of Seringapatam had to 
cross the sandy bed of a river,that resem- 
bled other rivers of the Peninsula, which 
have, during the dry season, but a small 
stream of water running through them, 
though their beds are mostly of consider- 
able breadth, very heavy for draught,and 
abounding in quicksands. It happened 
that an artillery man, who was seated on 
the timber of one of the guns, by some 
accident fell off, in such a situation that, 
in a secondor two, the hind-wheel must 
have gone over him. The elephant, 
which was stationed behind the gun, per- 
ceiving the predicament in which the man 
was stationed, instantly, without any war- 
ning from its keeper, lifted up the wheel 
with its trunk, and kept it suspended till 
the carriage had passed clear of him.— 
The attachment, or dislike of elephants 
to their keepers, according to the treat- 
ment they receive, is too well known to 
need illustration. I have myself seen the 
wife of a mchaut (for the followers often 
take their families with them to camp) 
give a baby in charge to an elephant,while 
she went on some business, and have been 
highly amused in observing the sagacity 
and care of the unwieldlvy nurse. The 
child, which, like most children, did not 
like to lie still in one position, would, as 
soon as left to itself, begin crawling about, 
in which exercise it would probably get 
among the legs of the animal, or entangle 
in the branches of the trees on which he 
was feeding; when the elephant would,in 
the most tender manner, disengage his 
charge, either by lifting it out of the way 
with his trunk, or by removing the impe- 
diments to its free progress. If the child 
had crawled to such a distance as to verge 


was chained by the leg to the ground, ) he 
would stretch out his trunk, and lift it 
back as gently as possible, to the spot 
whence it it had started,and this without 
causing any alarm to the child, which ap- 
peared accustomed to the society and 
treatment of its Brebdignagian guardian. 
As we have great complaints of the care- 
lessness of nursery-maids, might it not be 
a good spec to import elephants to super- 
cede these giddy creatures? 


FoRCE OF IMAGINATION.—Mr. Elijah 
Barnes, of Pennsylvania, some years 
since, while at work in the field, killed a 
rattlesnake, and immediately after had 
occasion to return tothe house, and took 
through mistake, his son’s waistcoat and 
put iton. His son was but a youth, and 
the waistcoat of both father and son were 
made from the same piece of cloth. The 
weather being warm, the old gentleman 
did not attempt to button his waistcoat un- 
til he had arrived and seated himself in 
the house; when to his astonishment he 
found it much too small. Imagination 
now took wings, and he instantly conceiv- 
ed the idea, that he had been bitten, im- 
perceptibly, by the snake, and was thus 
swollen from its poison. He grew sudden- 
ly ill, and took to his bed. The family, 
in confusion, as not a minute was to be 
lost, sent a messenger, post haste, for 
three physicians. The first that arrived 
poured down oil, the second drenched 
him with the juice of plantain, the third 
gave him freely the decoction of hoar- 
hound. But, netwithstanding all these 
medicines, the patient grew worse ev- 
ery minute, until at Jength his son came 
home with his father’s waistcoat dangling 
about him. The mystery was instantly 
unfolded, and notwithstanding the oil, 
plantain, and hoarhound, the patient was 
immediately restored to health, except a 
load on the stomach, and his frightful im- 
aginations vanished ‘‘like the baseless 
fabric of a vision.” 


Economy IN A Fami_y.—There is no- 
thing which goes so far towards placing 
young people beyond the reach of pover- 
ty, as economy inthe management of their 
domestic affairs. It is as much impossi- 
ble to get a ship across the Atlantic with 
half a dozen buts started, or as many bolt 
holes in the bottom. It matters not 
whether a man furnishes little or much 
for his family if there is a continual leak- 
age in the kitchen, or in the parlor; it 
runs away, he knows not how; and that 
demon, waste, cries more, like Horse- 
leech’s daughter, until he that provided 
has no more to give. It is the husband’s 
duty to bring into the house, and it is the 
duty of the wife to see that none goes 
wrongfully out of it; not the least article, 
however unimportant in itself, for it es- 
tablishes a precedent; nor under any pre- 
tence, for it opens the door forruin to stalk 
in, and he seldom Jeaves an opportunity 
unimproved. A man gets a wife to look 
after his affairs; to educate and prepare 
his children for a proper station in life, 
and not to dissipate his property. The 
husband’s intérests should be the wife’s 
care, and her greatest ambition carry her 
no farther than his welfare and happiness, 


should be her soul aim; and the theatre 
of her exploits is in the bosom of her fam- 
ily, where she may do as much towards 
making a fortune as he possibly can in the 
counting room or the workshop. It is 
not the money earned that makes a 
man wealthy: it is what he saved from 
his earnings. A good and prudent hus- 
band makes a deposit of the fruits of his 
labor with his best friend; and if that 
friend be not true to him, what has he to 
hope? If he dare not place confidence in 
the companion of his bosom, where is he 
to place it? A wife acts not for herself 
only, but she is the agent of many she 
loves, and she is bound to act for their 
good, and not for her own gratification. 
Her hushand’s good is the end at which 
she should aim; his approbation is her re- 
ward.—Self-gratification in dress, or in- 
dulgence in appetite, or more company 
than his purse can well entertain, are 
equally pernicious. The first adds vani- 
ty to extravagance, the second fastens a 
doctor’s bill to a long butcher’s account, 
and the latter brings intemperance, the 
worst of all evils, in its train. 


A fashionable doctor lately informed 
his friends, in a large company, that he 
had been passing eight days in the coun- 
try.—‘Yes,’ said one of the party, ‘it has 
been announced in one of the journals.’ 
‘Ah,’ said the doctor, stretching his neck 
very importantly, ‘pray, in what terms?’ 
‘Why as wellas Ican remember, in near- 
ly the following: ‘* There were last week 
seventy seven interments less than the 
week before.”” The doctor’s neck was 
seen suddenly toshrink down, till his head 
nearly touched his shoulders: and shortly 
after he was missed from the saloon, to 
the no small diversion of the company. 


CONGRESSIONAL ANECDOTE.—During 
Mr. Jefferson’s administration, 7 was 
provided by the Capitol for the refresh- 
ment of the members of Congress. This 
was furnished and charged under the head 
of stationary. The National Intelligen- 
cer tells us, that a member who did not 
like the beverage, jocously remarked, that 
he should be very glad if the officers of 
the house weuld provile a little whiskey 
for those who preferred, and charge it to 
the account of fuel. 


The nest of an Ostrich, found in South 
Africa, by Mr. Broadbent, a Missiona- 
ry: Theeggs were forty-two in number, 
including the two which had been taken 
away before, and were arranged with 
great apparent exactness. Sixteen were 
arranged close together, in the middle of 
the nest, and on these the ostrich was 
sitting when we arrived; they were as 
many as she could cover. The remain- 
ing twenty-six were placed in a circle, 
about three or four feet from those in the 
middle. The eggs which were in the cir- 
cle we found to be quite fresh, at which 
Iexpressed my surprise. The Hotten- 
tots informed me that these had been pro- 
vided by the ostrich against the hatching 
of those inthe middle, when she would 
break them, one after another, and give 
them to her young ones for food, and that 


to go abroad with their mother, and pro- 
vide for them such things as the desert 
afforded. I have seen large flocks of 
these creatures in South Africa, The 
fact which I have just stated, relative to 
the preservation of a quantity of eggs for 
the subsistence of the young ones imme- 
diately after they are hatched, affords as 
striking an illustration of a superintending 
Providence, perhaps, as the whole circle 
of natural history. 


Before the Wahaby conquest, it was a 
custom among the Asyr Arabs, to take 
their marriageable daughters, attired in 
their best clothes, to the public market, 
and there walk before them, to cry out, 
Man yshtery el aadera? *Whowill buy 
the virgin?” The match, sometimes pre- 
viously settled, was always concluded in 
the market place; and nogirl was permit- 


ted to marry in any other manner. 
From the Boston Statesman. 
THE EARTHQUAKE. 


Thrown back towards the Calabrian coast, the 
waters pass’d with impetuosity over the shore of 
Sciila, and in their retreat to the bosem of the 
deep, swept from its surface every individual who 
had thought to find safety in the barrenness of the 
sands. One abhorrent shriek uttered by the united 
voices of 4000 beings, thus suddenly snatehed to 
eternity, re-echoed from the mountains, 


Calmly the night came down 
O’er Scilla’s shatter’d walls; 
How desolate that silent town! 
How tenantless the halls, 
Where yesterday her thousands trod, 
And princes graced their proud abode ! 


Low on the wet sea sand, 
Humbled in anguish now, 
The despot,* midst his menial band, 
Bent down his kingly brow— 
Aye, prince xud peasant knelt in prayer, 
For grief had made them equal there. 


Again!—as at the morn, , 
The earthguake roll’d its ear: 

Lowly the castle-towers were borne, 
That mock’d the storms of war— 
The mountain reel’—its shiver’d brow 

Went down among the waves below. 


Up rose the kneelers then, 
As the wave’s rash was heard: 
The s lence of those fated men 
Was broken by no word. 
But closer still the mother prest 
The infant to her faithful breast. 


One long, wild shriek went up, 
Full mighty in despair; 
As bow’d to drink death’s bitter eup, 
The thousands gather’d there— 
And man’s strong wail, and woman’s ery 
Blent as the waters hurried by. 


On swept the whelming sea— 

The mountains felt the shoek, 
As the long ery of agony 

Thrill’d thro’ their towers of rock; 
And eeho round that fatal shore, 
The death wail of the sufferers bore. 


The morning sun shed forth 
Its light upon the scene, 

Where tower and palace strew’d the earth 
With wrecks of what had been; 

But of the thousands who were gone, 

No trace was left—no vestige shown. 


A UNIVERSAL EPITAPE, 
Ye sympathetic souls—yes, heave that sigh, 


by the time they were disposed of in this 


For though I’m dead, I did’nt mean to die! 
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SELECT TALES. 


ROMANCE OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


It is known, as matter of history, that early 
in the settlement of Virginia, (1620,) about 
one hundred young females were sent from | 
England to the Colony, to become the wives 
of the Colonists. ‘The following story is found. | 
edon this singular historical incident :— Frink | 
Cullemore is represented as a young English | 
man, who, disappointed in his expectations ot 
arich inheritance, determined to try his tor- 
tune in Virginia. He entertained an opinion, 
common at that time, that there were rich 
mines in America; and that, in a few months, 
he would amass 2 fortune, and return to Eng- 
land. Disanpointed in this calculation, he | 
visits one of the oldest colonists, Andrew 
Bates, a respected and industrious settler, 
who informed young Cullemore that he came | 
out with similar notions with him, about the 
gold he should gather in a short time, and re- 
turn to England : but finding himse If deceived, 
he still determined to remain, Bates was a 
bachelor, but did not mean to reinain so long, 
for he had, he said, sent home to his old friend, 
the Treasurer of the * London Company,” for 
a wite. 

I pass over, as matters not pertaining to 
this story, the Indian alarms and skirmishes 
which occurred during the first year of Frank’s 
residence in Virginia. 1! write merely asketch, 
exhibiting some particular traits of his char- 
acter, and incidents in his life, and make no 
pretensions to giving “fa true and veracious 
historie of all his experiences.” So suppose, 
reader, that the time has drawn near when} 
the vessel, freighted as never ship was be- | 
fore or since, is expected by the colonists. | 
We cannot realize the emotions such an event | 
created. Not an individual belonging to the | 
settlement but was interested in the arrival 
of the ships. Only think with what intense 
anxiety they must have been expected by 
those who were placed in a new world, with 
a wide ocean rolling between them and what 
they still considered their own dear land! 
And then, independently of the news—news, 
that in idea made every heart thrill with joy 
or grief—there were the rea! benefits which 
would accrue, and the wants which would be 
supplied. A vessel was not then, as now, 
freighted with one, or at most, with a few 
kinds of merchandize. It had all the variet= 
that a country store, with an apothecary and | 
a stationer’s shop superadded, now exhibits. | 
They seemed dependent on England for every 
thing. From thence came their laws, luxuries, 
clothing, arms, ornuments, books, medicine, 
furniture, and utensils, But all these things | 
now lost their interest—to the men, | mean— 
im comparison with the living treasures which 
were expected. 

At length, early one morning in June, 1620, 
a signal gun was heard, and shortly after, 
the vessel hove in sight. Never was such a 
trepidation manifested among the inhabitants 
of Jamestown: such washing—and combing 
—and brushing—and dressing! Every man 
that intended to appear at the lending, put 
on his best, and faces that usually wore the 
sternness of Ajax, tried to assume the smooth 
smile of Paris. ‘Then it was, thst the supe- 
riority of Frank Cullemore shone conspicu- 
ous. He had brought with him an elegant 
wardrobe, and arreying himself in a rich suit, 
which, as he had so lately come from Loudon, 
was still in the pink of fashion, he walked 
down to the shore, and purposely stationed 
himself very near Andrew Bates. That wor- 
thy had done his best to look the agreeable 
in the eyes of his expected mistress. He 
had, in his young days, been a dashing beau, 
but his long exposure to the wear and tare 
of life in the woods hud led him to regard 
clothing merely as a defence, which was val- 
uable only in proportion to its strength and 
durability. True, he had ordered a new suit 
to be sent over for his wedding array—but it 
was in the vessel that contained his bride ; 
nor would the circumstance have given him a 
moment’s uneasiness, had he not felt a rising 
jealousy while looking at Frank. A boat dis- 
patched from the vessel was welcomed with 
loud cheers; and the letters, among which 
Andrew Bates had one, were distributed. 


“You are a happy man, Mr. Bates, if [ may 
judge by your countenance,” said Frank—* do 
you tell your news?” 

“ Yes, sir, yes—there are an hundred young 


| maidens in yonder vessel ” 


**A hundred for you! Why, are you intend- 
ing to turn ‘Turk ?” 

** There is only one for me, sir—as you well 
know. One forme! But they tell me she is 
a lovely one—Eleanor Bliss is her name 3” and 
again he examined his letter. “1 like her 
name: Bliss—Bates—both begin with the 
same letter. A good omen—! like her name.” 

* Perhaps she may like it too, and not wish 
to change it; or perhaps, she may fancy some 
other letter to begin with—C for instance.” 

Andrew Bates here started up: his counte- 
nance expressed chagrin, perplexity, avd fear, 
while, in his peculiar la guage, he poured 
forth his threats against any one who should 
dare attempt to supplant him in the lady’s at- 
fections. As Frank still continued his raillery, 
it is impossible to say how the would 
then have terminated, had not the vessel ap- 


proached so near as to draw the attention of 


all the parties. 
The whole transaction, respecting the com- 


ing over of these young women, has an air of | 


fiction, and is among the few circumstances in 
the early annals of America, that may be term- 


ed the romance of our history. “Phe London | 


Company had found that all attempts to draw 
profits from their colony were idle, unless 
means could be devised to bind the roving 
spirit of the adventurers to their new country 
as their home. ‘The Spaniards of South A- 
meries, and the French in Canada, often inter- 
married with the natives; but Englisiimen, 
like from pride, prejudice, and principle, re- 
volted from such alliances. There was, then, 
no means of establishing the household tics, 


but by encouraging the planters to return to | 


England, and select their pactners—a very 
doubtiul policy—or sending over some young 
maidens, to share the prosperity which then 
began to be no longer doubtful. The latter 
scheme was advocated warmly by the Treasu- 
rer; probab y in consequence of Andrew Bates’ 
epistle ; and accordingly, a number of young 
females were selected, with strict reference io 
excellence of character, and, so far as possi- 
ble, personal appearance ; but wealth, that 
grand desideratum in modern matches, formed 
no item in their recommendations. ‘hey 
were to be received and provided for by the 
governor, Sir George Yearly; and should 


they be dissatisfied, und wish to return, they | 
' were to be re-conveyed to England at the ex- 


pense of the company. 

* Few will wish to return,” said the Trea- 
surer. 

Nad he seen the enthusiasm with which 
their arrival was greeted, he would have add- 


ed, that not one would willingly be suffered | 


to return, Yet the exultation of the men was 
restrained by that respect which the presence 
of virtuous women never fails to inspire in the 
hearts of civillzed christians, Not a shout, 
hard'v aloud word, was heard among’ the as- 
sembled crowd, while the maidens were dis- 


embarking, and passing trom the vessel to the 


shore. ‘The young men, it is true, were ac- | 


tive to facilitate the landing of these fair ones, 


without exposing them to the danger even of 


a wet fot; but this gallantry called forth no 
token of approbation, hardly of notice, from 
an individual among the ladies. With down- 
cast or averted eyes, «and cheeks alternately 
pale and crimson, they advanced, and were 
greeted by the Governor and wife, and seve- 
ral elderly women, wives of the most respect- 
able settlers, in whose families they were to 
reside. ‘The new comers were all possessed 
of the charms of youth and health—many ot 
them were pretty, and a few very beautiful. 
Cupid never had such a triumph since he first 
drew his dow, for more than fifty of the young 
men fell desperately in love: it was the real 
love, at first sight—but then it proved more 
rational and sincere than such a passion usually 
does. In short, the six following weeks were 
occupied with rejoicings and weddings—all 
the young women, excepting one, being mer- 
ried in that space of time. Many of the fair 
maidens objected to this haste; but their lov- 
ers were so importunate—represented the 
bachelor condition, tu which they had 6o long 


been doomed, as miserable beyond endurance 
—they hd no domestic friends, companions, 
&e.—and so, each “ won his Genevieve ;” and | 
| those men, many of them apparently rude and 
unreflecting, made kind and provident hus- 
hands. 

But one of those fair damsels still remained 
in single blessedness, not for lack of lovers, | 
| but for the same reason that many ladies now- 
j a-days remain unmarried—because she did not 
|have an offer to her mind. ‘This was Miss E- 
j be anor Bliss, who had made no demur at re- 
| jecting honest Andrew, house, land, and all. 
| {twas a terrible disappointment to him—worse 
| because his expectations had been known, and 
|; were now by many ridiculed. He shared the 
fate of many a cratty projector, that of seeing 
‘others made happy by a scheme he had de- 
vised solely for his own benefit. None buta | 
philanthropist can feel wholly resigned to such | 
a disappointment; and Andrew, Lam sorry to | 
say it, did not conduct himself like a philan- | 
thropist. 

He was especially enraged with Frank 
Cullemore, whem he accused «f supplanting | 
|him in the affections of Eleanor Bliss. The | 
'truth was, Eleanor had been a reigning belle 
in some of the first circles of the metropolis, 
jand being rich, and a little inclined to co-, 
| quetry, she had rejected levers by the dozen; 
but unluckily, her banker failed, absconded, 
‘and she found herself five-and-twenty 
;pennyless! suitors off—she said 
farewell to them cheerfully ; friends, who liad 
formerly flattered, began to advise—-she said 
‘farewell to them uncomplainingly ; but at 
last, a relative, whom she hid assisted in va- 
‘rious trying difficulties, and on whom she 
‘thought she might depend, assumed the dic- , 
tatorship, threatening to turn her out of her , 
house unless she consented to wed an old, | 
decrepid, worthless wretch, who had no re- | 
}commendation on earth save his wealth. It 
was then that Eleanor, disgusted with the | 
hearlessness and selfishness of the old world, | 
determined to seck her fortune in the new. | 
she was handsome, sensible, agreeable, and | 
good-humored--only, she had a high-spirited | 
independence, which, if opposed by what she | 
deened unjust arguments or reproaches, be- | 
‘came obstinacy. She was well acquainted 
|with Sir Edwin Sandys, Treasurer of the 
| London Company: tohim she communicated 
iher plans; and he, knowing her taste and 
|temper, had named her to Andrew Bates, as 
one who would make him an excellent and | 
charming wife, merely to give the Governor’s } 
,fumily, to whose care she was especially re- | 
commended, alittle amusement. Andrew had | 


taken it ail in earnest; and insisted that the | 
encouragement he had received was a contract | 
of matrimony, and he was ready to fulfil his | 
istipulations to the Treasurer. But Eleanor | 
would Hsten to none of his reasoning on the | 
subject, though she willingly listened to all | 
Frank Cullemore’s witticisms concerning it. | 
There was good reason forthis. Frank was a | 
i gentleman: and moreover, though they had | 
never met in London, thev had heard of each 

other, they knew the same people, had been 

to the s.me fashionable places, &c.--in short, } 
they were delighted tomeet. They found the | 
climate of the new world as propitious to the | 
growth of friendship as tobacco, here was | 
something absolutely enchanting in being per- 
mitted to throw aside formal etiquette, while 
they retained all the polish of high life. ‘They 
had become better acquainted with each oth- 
er insix weeks spent in Virginia, than they 
would have been in England in as many years. 
Fleanor’s heart began to feel quite interested 
in the decision Frank was about making-- 
namely, whether he should return to Europe 
that season, or wait till the following spring 
He believed it best to go immediately; yet, at 
times, he was very reluctant to leave Eleanor. 
An unexpected event determined the course 
of his future life differently from what his 
p'ans had ever proposed. 

In one of his morning rambles, he encoun. 
tered, at a little distance from the settlement, 
Bates, with one of his friends, a stout ragamuf- 
fin, who bad agreed to assist him, if necessary, 
in giving Frank Cullemore a hearty thrashing 
Andrew opened the battery by some very 
sneering remarks on the frequency of Frank’s 


visits to Eleanor: these were replied to with a 


causticity of ridicule which provoked Andrew 
to begin the assault, when he had calculated to 
keep the windy side of the law, and only “ bite 
his thumb.” But enraged, he forgot his cau- 
tion, called Frank a villain, struck his hat from 
his head, and then putting himself in an atti- 
tude of boxing, dared his fue to come on. 

Frank coolly adjusted his hat, took from his 
pocket a pair of pistols, and calmly told An- 
drew that, being himself'a gentleman, he could 
not cordescend to fight like a blackguard, but 
that he was ready to give him satisfaction with 
sword or pistol, and he might take his choice 
of the weapons betore him, adding, “ You shat! 
either ask my pardon, or fight me in this way, 
or L will shoot you on the spot, and L presume 
this gentleman here will ssy fam fair.” 

The man, proud to be addressed as a gentle- 
man, agreed it was very fair. 

Andrew had forgotten the sword exercise, 
but from a knowledge of fire-arms he could 
not excuse himself. In short, the prelimina- 
nes were settled--the combatants took their 
stations; the man, who acted ss an impartial 
second to both parties, was to give the word 
when he had counted ten. He began. An- 
drew was as brave as a lion when opposed 
Indians in the woods, and he would have cared 
little had he known half a dozen guns were 
pointed at him, could he have been sheltered 
behind a tree, or crouched beneath a rock-— 
but to stand erect, us a poker, without 
even wirking, and allow limself to be shot at, 
Was quite another affsir He had almost ne- 
cessarily imbibed the idea, that any stratagem 
was fair against an enemy—but he chose an in- 


judicious occasion for the practice of his thee- 


ry. He was notlike Bacon, Milton, Columbus. 
some oiher worthics, step in advance 
of his age; and our modern Quelists, who 
have the advantage of studying at their leisure 
the improved and important code of honor, in 
all its polite and particular requirements, 
should be very lenient in co: demning his ig no- 
rant inte: pretation of the said honor, which 
was to take care of himseli. 

In obedience to this law of self pres: rvation. 
he hesitated not to tske advantage of the in- 
terval of counting ; and to fire his pistol, aimed 
directly at Frank's face, hurl the w eapon at 
him, and sink nearly flat on the ground, was 
the work of amoment! Frank was holding 
his pistol aimed at Andrew’s knee, for it was 
not hisintention to take his life, at the moment 
he felt his ar tagonist’s ball groze bis temple : 
he fired—Andrew was then sinking to the 
earth~-and the ball that ought to have shatter- 
ed his knee, entered bis shoulder, and lodged 
against the collar-bone. 

The report of the fire-crms brought a nun- 
berofmentothe spot. Andrew was borne 
lamenting loudly tvs fate ; and Frank, withour 
any complaint, submitted to be taken into cus- 
tody. But on the trial, so many extenuating 
circumstances appeared in his favor--he hed 
behaved, on the whole, honorably and bravely, 
and Andrew had shown himself such an arrant 
knave, to say nothing of his cowardice —that 
Frank was acquitted. As every one thought 
the duel had originated in Frank’s partiality for 
Miss Eleanor Bliss, he felt himself that she 
might have the same expectations ; so, to keep 
up the reputation of an honorable man, he im- 
mediately offered her his hand. He certainls 
liked her; but it is doubiful whether he wou! ! 
ever have marricd her, had he not been in- 
volved in the quarrel on her account, because 
his marriage also involved the necessity of re- 
maining in Virginia, as neither he ner his wite 
possessed the means of livingin London. But 
they married, he turned planter, and soon be- 
gan to acquire property; and moreover, bad 
the satisfaction of knowing they were at the 
head of the ton in the new world. 

Poor Andrew never could regain his credit, 
notwithstanding he urged as an excuse for his 
ungallant conduct, that he was taken unawares 
by the challenge—* he did not know what he 
did.” All was vain—he was a standing jest— 
and to console or revenge himself, he turned 
woman-hater. Poor Andrew! 

The termination of that first duel at the south 
was so different from the first one fought at 
the north, where the combatants were both of 
low degree, and both sentenced to a ludicrous 
and degrading punishment, that we may rea- 
sonably conclude much of the difference of o- 
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pinion between the two sections of our coun- 
try, respecting the necessity and honor of deci- 
ding quarrels by the single combat, must have 
originated in those early impressions and pre- 


judices 
— 


In noticing the literary remains of Henry Necle, 
we omitted to give & specimen of his poetiy which 
we now supply. 

THE CRUSADERS?’ SONG, 
Remember the Hly Sepulchre.” 
Forget the land which gave ye birth; 
Forget the womb that bore yes 
Forget each much-loved spot of earth; 
Forget dream of glory; 
Forget the triends that by your side, 
Stood firm as rocks unbroken; 
Forget the late affianeed bride, 
And eve:y love token, 
Forget the hope that in each br: ast 
Giowed like a smouldering ember; 
But still, the Holy Sepulchre, 
Remember! Oh, remem): r? 


Remember all the vows ye’ve sworn 
Atholy Becket’s Altar; 
Remember all the ills ve’ve borne, 
And scorned to shrink or falter; 
Remember every field, 
Which saw the Creseent waving; 
Remewber when compelled to yield, 
Uneounied num ers braving: 
uber these, remember 100 
‘The cause ve strive for, ever; 
The Cross! the Holy Sepulchre! 
Forget,—forget them never! 
By Him wh» in th t Sepnle're 
Was lad in Death’s eold keeping; 
By Her who bore, who rewed Him, Her 
“Who by that Cross sit we ping; 
By those whose blood so oft has evied 
Revenge for souls unshriven! 
By those whose sacred precepts guide 
“The to youder Heaven! 
Prom youth to age, fom morn to eve, 
From Spring-tide to December; 
Vhe Holy Sepulchre of Christ, 
Remember! Oh, remember! 


Mrs. Hemans really seems to improve upon her- 
wit. She writes better than she did three years 
ago—that is, her productions are characterized by 
a more uniform exe: Hence thin those of an earlier 
dete. ‘They find ready access to a'l the standard 
foreign publications, and are thence transferred in- 
.9 our newspapers, Uiough we think too little dis- 
ermmination is observed in giving currency to the 
interior ones. From the April numer of Black- 
wood’s Mazazine, we select the following, founded 
upon Tudor’s Letters on America. Itis every 
way worthy of extended fame. 

‘A striking display of Indian character occurred some 


vears sinee in Mame. An indian of the Kenne- 
beck tribe, kab'e tor good conduct, received a erant 


otfand tiom the and Himself in a new township, 
where a number of Though not ill 
treate d, yet the agalast Indians prevent 


ed any syinpathy wiili tim. This was shown ou the death 
of hits only child, when none of the people came near him. 
Shortly atuer, he gave Gp lus farm, dug ap the body of his 
child, and carried with vim twe hundred miies through 
tae forest, to join tue Canadian Indians.’’ 


THE INDIAN WITH HIS DEAD 
CHL mrs. HEMANS, 
In the silence of the midnight, 
Tjourney with tte dead ; 
In the darkness of the forest boughs, 
A lonely path t tread. 


But my beart is high and fearless, 
As by mighty wings upborne ; 

‘The mountain eagle hath not piumes 
So strong as love and scorn. 

1 have raised thee from the grave-sod, 
By the white man’s path detiled ; 

On to ancestral wilderness, 
I bear thy dust, my child! 


1 have ask'd the ancient deserts 
To give my dead a place, 
Where stately toot-steps of the free 
Alone should leave a trace. 
And the rocking pines made answer— 
Go, bring us back thhneown! 
And the streams from all the hunters’ hills, 
Rush’d with an echoing tone. 


Thou shalt rest by sounding waters, 
‘That vet untamed may roll ; 

The voices of those chainless ones 
With joy skall fil thy soul. 


In the silence of the midnight, 
} journey with the dead; 

Where the arrows of my father’s bow 
Their falcou-tlight have sped. 

Tt have left the spoiler’s dwellings 
For evermore behind ; 


Unmingled with their household sounds, 
For me siiall sweep the wind. ‘ 


Alone, amidst their hearth-fires, 
watch'd my child's decay ; 
Uncheer'd { saw the spirit-light 
From his young eyes fade away. 
When his head sank on my bosom, 
When the death-sleep o’ er him tell, 
Was there one to say—*' A friend is near ?"’ 
There was none! Palerace, farewell! 


To the forests—to the cedars— 
To the warrior, and his bow— 

Back, back! I bore thee laughing thence— 
I bear thee slumbering now ! 


I bear him unto burial 
With the migity bunters gone : 

I shall bear thee in the forest breeze— 
Thou wiltspeak of joy, my son! 

In the si'ence of the midnight, 
I journ+y with the dead ; 

But my heart is s rong, my step is fleet— 
My father’s path { tread. 


The Columbian Star, of this city, frequently 
contains the effusions of a writer under the sign®- 
ture of ‘‘C.,”? remarkable for their genuine poetic 
merit. The subjoined poem, from a late number 
of that paper, we recommend to the attention of 
our readers. We fancy that we recognize the 
hand of one to whom no small measure of deser- 
ved applause has been awarded; and we congratu- 
late the Editor of the Star on this accession to the 
uniform excellence of his p:per. 

TO THE OCEAN. 

Wild and resistless tide, whose ebb and flow 

Boom above thousands that have sunk to rest. 

In thy dark mazes folded, long ago— 

Cast on thy heaving aud inconstant breast ! 

Wild shrieks, and loud, from iremulous despair, 

Have o'er thy caverns pierced the sullen air, 

Deep midnight’s gloom hath witnessed the dismay 

Of ihe lone travellers ou thy tossing foam , 

When sad thought wanders trom the siorm away, 

The seaman's blessing to bis distant home— 

When the foud surges wild were murmuring— 

When the Storm-spirit waved his dusky wing! 

How oft hath Sorrow poured a voice of wail 

Amidst thy thund’ rings, thou mysterious deep ! 

Lost were it's echoes in the sounding gale— 

Unmark’d the burning teats that love might weep ° 
Then none the pallid brow of fear could see, tree! 
Save by the lightning’s gleain, o'er dark waves, bounding 
What, though briglit pearls are in thy silent caves, 

Gleaming, but vet in sun-byeht—tor his ray 
Pours not iis splendors on their twilight graves— 

Where the dim shoals of gliding monsters play ? 
What, though the coral and the rubies lie 
Jn thy far depths, thou wild inimensity ? 

What, though the gold of Ophir gem the sand, 

And gorgeous shells lie gittering in thy breast— 
Agate aad amber, from the diamond land ? 

‘There may their richness and their spiendor rest! 
Dim, Egypt-gloom, enshroads their glory new , 

Ando’er tienrsp.eads thy Wild unceasing flow ! 

AN! otoer pearls have to thy courts been given ; 

Bright, boaming eves, that diamonds out shone— 

Pure as the azure of a summer teaven— 

Clearer than sapphire, that thy waves have wou! 
Thou hast thy rubies; but the taded d-ad— 

Oh, what are they but pearls remembered ! 

The onyx slumbers ‘neath thy restless tide— 

Its rays beam dimly in the siiliness there ; 

And buds of south cut off, in Beiug’s pride, 

While h heir treasures wndiscover'd were, 

Hearts thai were mines of tenderness, more pure than gold; 

may thy tales, thou stormy deep, untold ! 


How has the bleeding heart above thee ponr’d 
Loud prayers to him who rules thy reek ess flow, 
Wile through Jone ether wild thy whirlwiads rear'd, 
And wreail’d thy mountains vast thetr foam below ! 
Love, faded love, is in thy Warring breast— 
Give ye its ashes back to peaceru! rest! 
Let sighing friendship plant the eypress shades 
O'er kindied tombs, ou the green quiet land, 
Where the nyrht breezes, from the wood arcades, 
Come with their itlienee, and their whispers bland— 
Let trusting sorrow nurse the yew by them! 
Let young affection pour its requiem 


From Willis’s American Monthly Magazine 
THE ABSENT HUSBAND. 
Wite—who, in thy deep devotion, 

Puttest up a prayer for one 
Sailing ou the siormy ocean— 

Here no more—his course is done ! 
Dream not, whey upon thy pillow, 

‘That he stumbers by thy side: 
For his corpse, beneath the billow, 

Heaveth with the restless tide. 
Children who, as sweet flowers growing, 

Laugh amid the sorrowing rains— 
Know ye, inany clouds wre inrowing 

Shadows on your sire’s remains ? 
Where the hoarse, grey surge is rolling, 

With a mountain's motion on— 
Dream ve, tht its voice ts tolling 

For your father, lost and gone ? 
When the sun look'd on the water, 

As a hero on his grave, 
Tinging with the hue of slaughter 

Every blue and leaping wave ; 
Under the majestic ocean— 

Where the giant curreat roll'd— 
Slept thy sire, without emotion, 

Sweety by a beam of gold. 


And the violent sun-beaims stanted, 


| 


Wavering, through the crystal deep, 
Till their wonted splendors haunted 
‘l'hose shut eye-iids in their sleep, 
Sands, like crumbled silver gleaming, 
Sparkled through bis raven hair; 
But the sleep that knows no dreaming 
Bound him in silence there. 


So we left him ; and to tell thee, 
Of our sorrow and thy own— 
Of the wo that then betel thee— 
Came we weary and alone! 
That thine eye is quickly shaded— 
That thy heart's blood wildly flows— 
That thy cheeks’ clear blood is faded— 
Are the fruits of these new woes! 
Children—whose meek eyes inquiring, 
Linger on your mother’s face— 
Know ye, that she is expiring ? 
That ye are an orphan race 2? 
God be with you on the morrow ! 
Father, mother—both no more! 
One within a grave of sorrow— 
Ove upon the ocean's floor! 


MISCELLANY. 


Washington attended the inauguration 
of the elder Adams, in the simple garb of 
a Virginia planter—a grey coat buttoned 
up to the chin, buckskin breeches, and 
white topped boots. He had never be- 
fore shown himself at the seat of govern- 
ment but ina military uniform, or in a 
full dress of the day, and now, when he 
wore upon his person the badges of revo- 
lutionary retirement and private citizen- 
ship, it seems as if the love and veneration 
ot the people was increased ten fold.— 
Neither the sple: dor of foreign ambassa- 
dors, nor the distinction with which the 
Chief Magistracy of the Union invested 
the new President, could divert from him 
the public attention but fora moment. All 
eyes were fixed upon him even during the 
ceremony of the inauguration, and silent 
and attentive as the crowd were, he could 
hardly move without exciting among them 
an audible murmur. When the ceremo- 
ny was ended, Washington left the party 
of distinguished personages who surround- 


\ed Mr. Adams, and withdrew to his pri- 


vate lodgings. The whole multitude fol- 
lowed him, and crowded around his door 
with acclamations. 


REVOLUTIONARY ANECDOTE.—At the 
battle of Yorktown, whilst the aids of 
the American chief were issuing his or- 
ders along the line, a man was discovered 
ashort distance from it, who presented 
rather a grotesque appearance, being 
dressed in the coarse, commen cloth worn 
at that time by the lower orders in the 
back country, and an otter cap, the shape 
of which very much resembled the stee- 
ple of a meeting house, and a broad lea- 
ther apron. His cquipments consisted of 
a small wocdchuck’s skin, sewed togeth- 
er in the form of a bag, and partly filled 
with buckshot, an ox-horn filled with 
powder, and an oldrusty gun, which mea- 
sured about seven feet eight inches, from 
the muzzle to the end of the breech, and 
which had probably been in the smoke 
ever since the landing of the pilgrims.— 
One of the aids passing him in the course 
of his rounds, inquired of him to what 
regiment he belonged. ‘I belong to no 
regiment,” said the fellow, after he had 
fired his ‘long carbine.’ A few minutes 
after, the officer rode by again; but see- 
ing the fellow very busy, and sweating 
with exertion, he once more inquired to 
what regiment he belonged—“to no reg- 
iment,” was the answer, the speaker at 
the same time levelling his piece at a red 
coat who was preparing to fire, but who 
dropped dead before he had half raised 
his gun. ‘*To what company do you 
belong?”—*‘to no company;”’—to what 
battalion do you belong?”—*‘to no battal- 
ion’”’—“then where the devil do you be- 
long, or who are you fighting for?”— 
‘dang said the fellow, don’t be- 
long any where,Zam fighting on my own 
hook.” 

Men are very apt to abuse the religious o- 
pinions of those with whom they chance to 
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have any quarrel. I remember a man who 
underwent a dry beating from his adversary, 
and called him an Anabaptist rascal ever after- 
wards. Would it not have been more appo- 
sitely said, if he had suffered a ducking from 
him ? 


Vo wilful men, 

The injuries that they themselve. procure, 

Must be their schoolmasters.—Shukspeare. 

AnTrish gentleman of the name of Man, 
residing near a private mad-house, met 
one of its poor inhabitants, who had bro- 
ken from his keeper. The maniac sud- 
denly stopped, and resting upon a large 
stick, exclaimed, ‘Who are you, Sir?’ 
The gentleman was rather alarmed, but 
thinking to divert his attention by a pun, 
replied, ‘I am a double man, I am man 
by name and man by nature.’ ‘Are you 
so,’ rejoined the other, ‘ why I am a man 
beside myself, so we two will fight you 
two.” He then knocked poor Mr, Man 
down, and ran away. 


Mr. Bensley, before he went on the stage, 
was a Captain inthe army. One day he met a 
Scotch officer, who had been in the same regi- 
ment; the latter was happy to meet an old 
messmate, but his Scotch blood made him a- 
SHAMED to be seen with a player. He there- 
fore hurried Mr. Bensley into an unfrequented 
coffee-house, where he asked him very seri- 
ously, * How could you disgrace the corps, by 
turning play-actor/” Bensley replied, that he 
by no means considered it in that light ; that, 
on the coutrary, a respectuble player, who be- 
haved with propriety, was looked upon in the 
best manner, and kept the company of the best 
people. ‘ And what, maun,” said Sawney, 
you get by this busin: ss 0’ yours?” 
now,” answered Bensley, “ get about a thou- 
sand a-year.” thousand a-year!” ex- 
claimed the astonished Scotchman, “ hae you 
ony vacancies in your corps ?” 


There are men, often of inaccurate mind, 
but fond of talk, and when their memories 
fail, they borrow of their imaginations. A 
shepherd lad told bis mss'er that he had seen 
a hundred and five crows in one of his fields, 
“You cannot count so many,” replied the far- 
mer. Possibly not,” replied the boy, but 
I counted five, snd I dare s.y there were an 
hundred beside.” 


Bentley, in a note on the 4th book of Para- 
dise Lost, is surprised that Milton, in his des- 
cription ot Adam, should omit his beard New- 
ton imagines it Wa8 hecause the painters never 
represent our first p rent with one. But nei- 
ther the critic nor the good bishop were aware 
of the ignominy whicn the beard of man lies 
under. Helmont grively asserts, that Adam 
was created an handsome young man, without 
a beard: but that lis face was afterwards de- 
graded wih hsir, like the beasts, for his diso- 
bedi nce ; ard Eve, being less guilty, was per- 
mitted to retain her smooih face. The fantas- 
tic philosopher also adds this extraordinary re- 
mark, that, if an angel appears wiih a beard, 
you may depend upon it that he isan evil one, 
for no good angel ever wore a beard, 


Dull men do well in socicty. They cement 
the various characters, and keep them close 
together, as they never raise suspicions of ex- 
erting finesse to effect their purposes. Lead, 
the heaviest of metal, is made use of to join 
together and solder the varieties of metals 
which require an ornament superior to what 
cead itself could aspire to. 


Renartee is the highest order of wit: 
it implies presence of mind combined with 
vivid exercise of genius. For example, 
Voltaire extolling Haller to a common 
friend, that friend observed that it was 
more generous in Voltaire because Haller 
spoke ill of him, ‘Never mind,’ says Vol- 
taire, ‘perhaps we are both mistaken.’ 
Thus, too, Lord Chatham having desired 
the peers to look at Lord Mansfield, the 
latter inquired * how the noble lord would 
have him look?’ ‘ Jwould have him look 
(said Chatham) ae he could not if he 
would, ashe would not if he could—I 
would have him leok like an honest man.’ 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARIEL. 


LIFE IN PHILADELPHIA—NO. 3. 


A Day in the Steeple continued. —Vhe demands 
of appetite being satisfied, we must again resume 
our station, and spy out some more of the diurnal 
features of this grest Babylon. To the North of 
west is asmall spire which, by its gaudy covering 
and tinsel bells, hung all round it, purports to be a 
Chinese Pagoda; but if the tea-nation has no more 
taste than is here exhibited, it must be some centu- 
ries before they can anticipate to rival the classical 
beauties of even this youthful country. As you 
see at a glance, it is stuck down in the immediate 
vicinity of the water-works and the Penitentiary— 
we wonder its projector had not placed it inside 
of the latter, for though the view is somewhat ex- 
tensive from its top, the building itself, to say no- 
thing of itsarehitect, ought to be confined. ‘The 
Penitentiary, you see, is not quite finished, but its 
granite walls indicate anything but escape to its fu- 
tare inmates. Woe be to the wretch whose sentence 
shall immure him within the dongeon-keep of the 
eells devoted to solitary confinement; he will be 
meareerated alive, where but little light, and the 
stillness of the grave may afford him opportunities 
of repentance. ‘The experiment is now happily 
aboutto be tried, whether the human mind can 
bear confinement, away from its fellows, and far be 
at from me to throw a straw in the way of its suc- 
cess; however much the opponents of the system 
may have felt disposed to condemn it, there are 
none, I trast, who will not willingly lend their sanc- 
tion and aid, when upon the fullest experiment: it 
shallbe found to be the best. Time, who devel- 
ops wonderful improvements in the state of society, 
and the management of diseases, as well mental as 
physical, will be now brought to test this disputed 
point. A little to the south is situated the city wa- 
ter-works, the proude.t monument our corporation 
have to boast of; and one which, by universal suf- 
frage of all parties, strangers, as well as citizens, we 
are privileged to boast of. When we place it before 
every other advantage of our locality, and a thou- 
sand times beyond the New York Battery, we have 
the suffrages of every housekeeper who has wit- 
nessed its beneficial and healthful effects and con- 
venience. The one arched bridge which you see 
spanning the Schuylkill at this point, is the long- 
estarch in the world; though not over b-autiful, 
since the loss of its top. it forms au interesting 
object in the landscape. and if unproductive to its 
stockholders, is a gre:t convenience to the public. 
Passing along the banks of the Schuylkill, we will 
skip the improvements made there, and after a 
glance at the Permanent Bridge, and a bird’s-eye 
view of the new ‘aval asylum, near Gray’s Ferry 
bridge, return to the precincts of the city. Yon- 
der is the Pennsylvania Hospital, so celebrated for 
its cleanliness and excellent management. It hus 
within its walls many cases of insanity, the partic- 
ulars of whose aberrations would fill a volume, 
and be a fruitful theme for reflection. We must 
leave its inmates to struggle with their bodily and 
imaginary sufferings es well as they can, and glan- 
cing at the Alms House, and Deaf and Dumb Asy- 
lum, psrticularize some of the buildings which 
are more within sight. The Stite House, with its 
new steeple, attiacts the spectator’s attention, and 
recals the memory of « deed which will Le preserv- 
ed by man as long as any of his race are free, and 
the author of which earned by this production, an 
imperishable fsme. ‘The building where was sign- 
ed the **Decluration of Independence,” should be 
enclosed in marb'e, and consecrated by solemn 
asages to the Goddess of Liberty. When it was 
erected, it was quite out of town, and its location 
pointed out to tie traveller by a few remarkably 
fine Walnut trees, which reared their gigantic heads 
above the topmost walls. Now it is apparently 
the centre of the city. Beyond is the newly open- 
ed Washington square, where the belles and the 
beaux are walking off the fatigues of the day, gnd 
whispering soft things for mutual delight. The 
Walnut Street Prison frowns upon the passing cit- 
izen to the eastward, and admonishes us of the ef- 
feet of crime, while to the west ave exhibited long 


and increasing avenues of new and elegant man- 
sions, interspersed with churches and new 
meeting-houses. The steeple just noticed on the 
State House, and one io Arch street, above Tenth, 
} are all the buildings of this description we can 
boast, strongly indicating our unaspiring disposi- 
tion. Yonder is the glass roof of the Arcade, to 
which a stranger should never be taken, except it 


which institution, I strongly suspect it would fall to 
the ground. Its shops are nearly all ‘‘¢o Jet,” for- 
ming a melancholy picture to the passenger who 
is obliged to visit its precincts. What is to be 
done with it, is a question which I believe puzzles 
the stockholders much more than the public.— 
Almost contiguous is the root of the Chesnut 
Street Theatre, which, owing to the increase of 
buildings of this deseription, is going on but poor- 
ly. Opposite is the new fantastical store of Loud 
& Brothers, manufacturers of pianos, bulging into 
the street like a fat landlady going to market. Be- 
low is the Sunday School Union’s extensive build- 
‘ings, and the Mercantile Library, with their mar- 
ble fronts. I could describe for a week, did my 
limits allow, but must leave sundry and divers im- 
portant matters and things, fora walk on terra fir- 
ma. The Watchman is lighting his lamps in the 
streets below, and warns me to descend, before 
which operation I must make a single reflection, 
and leave my reader to enjoy a view from the stee- 
ple st his own convenience. Here have I been a 
whole day, a mere “looker onin Venice,” but 
how very few and simple have been my wants!— 
Why should I descend to the toil and labor which 
my fellow mortals are undergoing, when a_ single 
bottle of ale anda few crackers have served amply 
for the sustenance of aday? 

Revolutionary Officers. —We return our thanks 
to the gentleman who his favoured us with the fol- 
lowing article, and should be pleased to hear again 
from him. —Fditor. 

FOR THE ARIEL, 
DEATH OF DE KALB. 

This good man, who was a Major Gen- 
eralin the American army during the 
Revolutionary war, and a Brigadier Gen- 
eral in the army of France, was by birth 
a German, and a brave and meritorious 
officer. He arrived at New York on the 
16th of April, 1776, with strong recom- 
mendations to Congress, and claiming no 
rank, only requested to enter as a volun- 
teer, to render such service as he was able 
to perform for the cause of American In- 
dependerce. He was very soon appcint- 
ed a Major General, and was in ail the 
principal battles with Washington, and 
received orders from Congress to go with 
General Gates to the Southern States, in 
order to drive the British, under Lord 
Cornwallis, from that quarter. ‘Ihe ar- 
miny under Gates at this time was compo- 
sed of two-thirds militia, who had never 
been in an engagement, and very poorly 
supplied with arms and clothing. Lord 
Rawdon being posted at Camden, S.C. 
and Cornwallis at Georgetown, the Amer- 
ican commander, after some deliberation, 
determined to approach the enemy, and 
to risk a battle. The Americans set out 
at 2 o’clock at night, intending to surprise 
Lord Rawdon’s division, who, as fate 


the same time with the intention of sur- 
prising the Americans, ‘They soon met, 
and after a brisk firing, which was kept up 
some time, a retreat was ordered, that the 
dispute might be settled by day-light. 
De Kalb had the command of the right 
wing, which was composed of Delaware 
and Maryland continental infantry. When 
morning came, the drums and fifes play- 
ed to arms, the cannon roared, and every 


be to see the Museum, without the support of 


would have it, commenced his march at. 


appearance was presented of a desperate 
engagement. But the enemy advancing, 
the raw militia, scarcely awaiting to give 
them a distant fire, threw down their guns 
and fled. General Gates pursued, as he 
said, to bring them back; he found no 
Americans but De Kalb and the brave 
men under his command, who having ral- 
lied, determined to die like men. He re- 
ceived six wounds before he ordered his 
men to charge, when his voice rising to 
the highest pitch, and his visage glowing 
with revenge, he parried a fixed bayonet 
of a British Grenadier, sunk his valiant 
sword in his breast, and drawing the reck- 
ing weapon from the lifeless body, dealt 
death at every blow. At one time he was 
surrounded by 12 or 15 men, but fought 
his way out; he now received the point of 
a bayonet in his side, and falling, was 
pierced with four more wounds, In this 
situation he still continued to cheer and 
encourage his men, but being overpower- 
ed, he was surrounded by British officers, 
who prevented any further injury to his 
person, After their leader was made 
prisoner, the Continentals surrendered 
their artillery and baggage into the ene- 
my’s hands. The brave De Kalb sur- 
vived the engagement but three days. His 
last hour was spent in writing to a friend, 
and recounting the bravery of the Conti- 
nental troops. Shaking hands with all his 
men whocame into his room, he told them 
he was going toa land where he should 
find no enemies, and closing his eyes, he 
expired without a groan or a struggle. 

HENRY. 


We return our thanks to the gentleman who so 
kindly presented us with a neat little volume, call- 
ed the Ladies’ Lexicon. We shall endeavor to 
peruse it, and in the mean time make use of the 
labors of a brother editor, who thus notices it:— 
Lapies’ Lexicon.—With the modest tile of 
Ladies’ Lexicon, Mr. Grigg has just published a 
neat litle volume, prepared for the press by Mr. 
Grimshaw cf this city. The Ladies’ Lexicon con- 
tains, in adition to the usu:l definition of words, 
the plural number of all the nouns and the corres- 
ponding adjeetive—and such other words as are 
derived therefrom. The verbs have acded to their 
explanation, the present and past participle and ab- 
stract noun. 

The advantages of such a volume are too obvi- 
ous to need notice; our object in referring to this 
work is to state its existence. Inconvenience is 
daily teltby those who are not at home in the rules 
of grammar; the want of a kaowledge of which, 
this beok is intended to supply. No one in ten, 
in the hurry of composition, can tell whether wor- 
shipping or worshiping—whether biassing or bias- 
ing, is correct. These and a thousand othe: 
nameless ills, to which the writer is heir, are all 
remedied, and the way for correct and uuiform or- 
thography made obvious. 

With these notices we recommend the Ladies’ 
Lexicon as a work of much utility and convenience, 
admirably adapted to satisty frequent inquiries of 
leiter writers, and especially calculated to be ser- 
viceuble to school classes. Mr. Grigg has pub- 
lished the work with his usual liberality, in hand- 
some paper, beautiful type, and neat binding.” 


The Editors of the Literary Casket, at Yellow 
Springs, stale that their subscription list will soon 
have to be measured witha ten foot pole. We are 
glad of it; our own has grown beyond such a small 
measure—it reaches now from Louisiana to Canada, 
and should it continue to go on, must soon penetrate 
Patagonia and the Russian frontiers. We have 
some apprehensions that the collections would be 
poor atthe seat of war, aud have prudently deter- 


mined to confine ourselvesto Europe and Amer- 
ica. Asia is rather far off, and Africa too illiter- 
ate. 


Tie Religious Maguzine, for May, by E. Lit- 
tell, is unusually interesting and valuable. Jts am- 
ple pages are filled with matter of a more attrac- 
tive, but still appropriate character, among which 
may be mentioned a notice of Dr. Dwight’s reeent- 
ly published sermons, anda delightful poem from 
the pen of Bernard Barton. There are several 
lighter articles sprinkled through the number, 
which serve to refresh the reader, in turning from 
those of a more abstruse and profound order.— 
While so pleasing an alteration of ‘‘grave to gay” 
is preserved through future numbers, the patron- 
age heretofore so liberally bestowed upon the 
Magazine cannot fail to increase, especially when 
assisted by the beautiful typographical style iu 
which it is issued. 

The Museum also, for May, possesses many at- 
tractions for the literary reader. No less than 
about forty articles are crowded into the present 
number, in very small type, and in a style which, 
for beauty and simplicity, very far exceeds any Fn- 
glish periodical of the kind. From the crowd of 
sterling publications put forth trom the English 
press, the Muscum is made up—the editor select- 
ing with a judicious taste, the choicest flowers from 
that paradise of literature, thus furnishing to his 
countrymen a monthly magazine, whose me: its 
/eaunot be surpassed by «ny similar American 
| work. Weare gratified to learn that the Museara 

continues to receive a liberal patronage. We eva 
; conscientiously recommend it to the public, and to 
; our friends in particular, as a work with whicd 
| the most fastidious bookwerm cannot fail to be 


pleased. 


Literary.—We have been favored with the peru- 
sal of a portion of Sir Walter Scott’s new novel, 
Anne of Geierstein, or the Maiden of the Alist, 
which is in the press of Messrs.Carey, Lea & Carey. 
The scene lies principally in Switzerland. We are 
of opinion thst this novel will be classed among the 
best productions of the authcr, and assist in redeen- 
ing his genius from the nist under which, it eannot 
be denied, some of his late p: oductions have thrown 
it. In the work before us, the author seems to have 
renewed his youth, and to have spread a repast for 
the literary gourmand, from which he will net be 
likely to rise with a surfeit. 

From our English magazines for April, we glean 
the following items of literary intelligence: 

A work of unusual interest is announeed, und2 
the tile of ‘Letters trom Turkey, Egypt, Nubia, 
Palestine, &o. by R. R. Madden, Esq.’ ‘The author 
is a physician, and has been sojourning for foer 
years in these countries. ; 

_ Lord King is engaged in preparing for pablica- 
tion the * Lite of John Locke,’ coa.piled from tre 
original papers and MSS. of that celebrated phil > 
so) her. 

Much interest is excited in the religions wor'd 
| respecting the fortheoming work, entitled, * The 
Sectarian, or the Chuich and the Meeting.” & 
will appear immediately. 

The distinguished author of Bramb'etye Huase, 
Zillah, &. has a new novel in consi ‘erable for- 
wardness, of a humorous kind, called ‘ ‘Vhe New 
Forest.’ 

The author of [tungarian Tales has just ready for 
publication ‘ Romances of Real Life,’ in 3 volumes, 

‘The 2d volume of Mr. Atherstone’s Poem, ‘ Ube 
Siege of Nineveh,’ is on the eve of publication. 

Mr. David Wire is col!ecting materials for 
tory of Whitfield and his Contemporaries. ’ 


We give a single passage from the first canto of 
the Rivals of Este, as a specimen; illustrating with 
a series of striking images the state of a mind that 
has east by all but the better hopes of our nature, 
and placed its only goo! in the gratification of a 
single malevolent passion. 

Few—rather say to one was given, 

Worship that might have challenged Heaven. 

Many a year had darkly flown, 

Since sorrow made that heart its own; 

And in its bitterness congealed. 

The first wild storm had passed away, 

But traces, deeply wrought, revealed 

How desolating was its sway. 

*T was not the land-cape tempest-swept 

Where beau'y in each ruin slept, 

Till sunbeam and the summei-raia 

Should bid it all re-bl.om again; 

But one wide desolated waste, 
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THE ARIEL: A SEMIMONTHLY LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS GAZETTE. 


Whereon no living, lovely thing, 
Even, though withered might be traced 
In promise of a second spring: 
Fit dwelling for the scorpion 
Revenge. to bresthe and riot on: 
Fit, while the deep and deadly sting 


Of baffled love was festering- 


rous families come, 
as rapidly as they are completed, and at rents, too, 


which would have startled our ancestors. We pre- 
sume the source must be the natural increase of 
population, and emigration, Philadelphia has 80 
many local conveniences and comforts, that it has 
become the stopping place of a great number of 
wealthy families from the southern states, who find 
here the means of amusement, and of health, with 
good schools for their children. This influx of 
strangers has produced the effect which we are all 
feeling, more or less, of high rents, and encourages 
the active mechanics to proceed in their labours. 
The number of houses begun this spring is not less, 
we believe, than during the two preceding seasons; 
new blocks, and even streets, are running up with 
rapid strides, and promise to continue this city one 
of the largest in the Union. In common with thou- 
sands of our fe!low-citizens, we take a pride in 
viewing these evidences of our prosperity, and 
trust they may long continue. When our Break- 
water and Canals are completed, we look forward 
with confidence to the increased business which 
must necessarily result: a healihy location, virtu- 
ous and enterpr.sing citizens, with the acknowledged 
capital possessed within our borders, Philadelphia 
must become the centre of attraction, and may yet 
some day be the Capital of ‘he Union, as she ought 
so have been by all fair rules. We may never live 
to see it; but it is no vain bowst to believe the at- 
tractions she possesses may sometime bring about 
a resolution of Congress, ‘‘ devoutly to be wished” 
by usas Philadelphians, and by many a Congress- 
man too, who feels the necessity of a better market 
and accommod:dion than Washington affords, 


The New-York Journal of Commeree expresses 
us surprise at the objections which have been raised 
by an Editor of this city, against the incipient efforts 
for the premotion of education in Greece, and says: 
“The same argument would have applied with 
equal force to the plan for relieving the physical 
wants of Greece, and was actually arrayed against 
the effurt by certain inhabitanis of Providence, who 
were answered as we hope those will be who op- 
pose this new enterprise, on the ground that ‘ char- 
ity begins st home.’ We will give the anecdote as 
it was published in the papers at the time:” 

Tur Poor at Home.—it is frequently urged that 
we have so many who are ignorant and needy in the 
midst of us, that we ought not to send our charities 
abroad. Those who make this excuse were never 
answered ina more handsome style than by the la- 
dies of Providence. They had made up garments 
for the Greeks valued at about $1600. Having 
closed their Jabors, they published a Card, inform- 
ing those ladies and gentlemen who had declined 
assisting the Greeks on account of having so many 

at home, that they were now realy to make up 
into clothing, for the poor and needu of Providence, 
all the cloth which they would furnish for that pur- 
pose. They assembled at the time appointed, but 
pot a yard of cloth had been furnished. 


Most of our readers are no doubt aware of the 
diseussion which has been carried on between the 
eelebrated Mr. Owen and a Mr. Campbell, at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, respecting the Christian Reli- 
gion. Mr. Owen, it would appear, has come off 
from the contest without his auticipated laurels.— 
The Cincinnati Crisis furnishes some interesting 
particulars of the dispute, aud among them we 
have deemed the following highly interesting, as 
exhibiting the light in which the controversy was 
regarded by the great body of the audience. We 
thould remark, however, that another account 
wehave seen, states the number of persons present 
at about 600. 

“At the close of the debate, Mr. C. stated, that 
whereas there had been, during the discussion, 
seh insulting and indignant reflections cast upon 


the Christian Religion, aud those who are public 
teachers of it, without exciting any expressions of 
disapprobation from the audience, that be felt 
anxious, us the report of the meeting would be 
spread, probably over all the civilized Globe, that 
it should be stated trom what motives those feelings 
were suppressed; whether it was from the charity 
and forbearance which the Christian doctrine ine 
culeates on mankind, or whether the audience en- 
tirely consisted of Infidels, or persons opposed to 
the dissemination of Christianity. To prove this, 
he desired that all who were actuated in their con- 
duet by the former of those causes, would signify 
it by standing up; when almost the whole audience, 
consisting of probably 2000 persons, arose. He 
then requested them to be seated, and that all those 
who had been influenced by the other reason, would 
stand up, when he could not count more than four.” 


Beauties of the Press.—We have often beheld in 
silent marvel, the fanciful devices which adorn the 
columns of sundry of our editorial brethren, As 
the fresh sheet is gently unfolded, the brilliant 
lights and shades which its dampness gives to the 
fanciful wood-cuts that figure and curvet upon it, 
we have hazarded many randoin wagers at the infi- 
nite satisfaction which the party-colored paper must 
afford to every urchin, inte whose destructive gripe 
the luckless folio might fall. Nay, we have even 
fancied to ourselves the antiquated grandam, with 
spectacles on nose, gazing in mute wonder at the 
caricatures of horses and apple orchards—(a pro- 
pensity very common, by the way, to all veteran 
newspaper readers)—having first boldly conquered 
every marriage, death, fire, and murder, in the 
whole paper; and perhaps, having resolutely at- 
tacked a two-column article from the Ariel or Bul- 
letin, winding up with—reading the advertisements! 

We commend the Auburn Free Press to especial 
favor. Verily, there is not a more entertaining pa- 
per (besides our own) in the whole country. 
**Wood-cuts adorn it, and the Muses smile gia- 
ciously upon it.” Its very clever editor has fum- 
bled into every cranny of the type-foundry, in search 
of something to illustrate advertisements of all sorts; 
and with how much success, let his weekly sheet 
bear witness. It lies before us—we have pinned it 
to the wall, wide open, and we mean to paste it 
there—a beautiful rsemento of the taste of Stereo- 
typers and Editors! From placing an apple-tree to 
draw attention to a sale of /and, he has risen to the 
glorious perfection of the art: (Cp his last paper ap- 
pears with a cradle over the marriage head! This 
isa cut indeed. Wehope he may be in it when his 
next ague fitcomeson. How delightful an associa- 
tion of ideas this must occasion in the mind of the 
retiring female, as she opens, with joyful haste, the 
last number of the Free Press, after having waited 
for the post-vider near anhour. How delicate must 
the allusion be considered! Can it be possible that 
the taste of the female population of Auburn has 
encouraged this obscene display? But we meant 
not to be harsh or hasty. The Free Press is still 
before us, and we have cast our eye upon the first 
page of the paper. Mr.Harvey Hinman, manufac- 
turer of carpet-bags, has his advertisement accom- 
panied by a cut of two horsemen, who are galloping 
away on to the other page at an alarming rate— 
threatening to trample a Price Current under foot. 
Below this is a whale, with a very convenient hand- 
bill, headed ‘ Spermaceti Oil,’ plastered fast to his 
side, and a cloud of smoke curling up from his 
mouth, innocently intended to represent the animal’s 
blowing, but which looks for all the world as if his 
whaleship was incontinently smoking a cigar! Un- 
derneath is Mr.Cook, a sadler, whose calling is re- 
presented by an impudent rocking-horse, galloping 
full into the face of a noble charger, who stands, 
with marvellous docility for one of his apparent 
mettle, utterly undaunted by the threatening ap- 
pearance of the scare-crow before him. ‘The char- 
ger, however, may be accused of wanton extrava- 
ganee, in loading himself with such a profusion of 
costly trappings. Next follows a lottery advertise- 
ment, just at the bottom of a column, put there for 
the sake of conspicuousness—for it may be ob- 
served, that such advertisers will have the bottom 
or the top—one being quite equal to the other: a 
discovery which, it is believed, was first made by 
themselves! It represents a poor boy running off 
with a pocket-book nineteen times bigger than him- 
self. What does it mean? 

And so we might go on for a column or two, if 


we undertook to relate one half the cunning devices 
of the Free Press, while it would perhaps oceupy 
an age to understand them—such is the delightful 
combination of elegance and mystification which 
they exhibit. Here you see a head of Franklin— 
there arum-jug ; hereatime-piece—there a fiddle: 
beneath which is the veriest dowdy we ever saw, 
industriously engaged in throwing dollars into a 
milliner’s bonnet, whose Navarine immensity gaps 
wide in the next column to receive them. But 
these are only an additional evidence of the march 
of taste, intelligence, and delicacy, among the woe- 
begone fraternity of Editors. 

After a careful perusal of this hieroglyphical 
newspaper, we endeavored to find out the uses to 
which it might at some future day be put. The 
present age is remarkable for its researches in E- 
gyptian hieroglyphies, and Champollion has disco- 
vered a clue to their meaning. Some future Cham- 
pollion, when the knowledge of English is lost, will 
write a book upon our manners and customs, and 
occupy a whole chapter upon weddings, illustrated 
by cuts upon this same cradle! and exhausta dozen 
pages upon the strength of ¢he ancients, who could 
carry pocket-books so much beyond their own di- 
mensions! 


The following advertisement comes to us in so 
unquestionable a shape—namely, with a bank-note 
enclosed—that we dare not omit to insert it. 
shall carefully comply with the requisition of our 
fair customer. 

WANTED. 


A Lady of this city, neither young nor old, 
and who flatters herself that her personal charms 
would be one of her chief recommendations, is de- 
sirous of settling in life; and her circle of aequain- 


tance being limited, she is induced to waive the | 


usual modesty of her sex, and to advertise for a hus- 
band. She is the more willing to adopt this course, 
because there is no possibility of her becoming 
known, except to the individual whose communi- 
cation she shall see proper to answer. Communi- 
cations may be left through the Post-Office, to the 
care of the Editor of the Saturday Bulletin, direct- 
ed to AMANDA. 

P.S.—I forgot to mention one item: [ am pos- 
sessed of ten thousand dollars in the funes, and 
should have no objection to go to the Westerg or 
Southern States. 

The above was scarcely handed to our eomposi- 
tor before another advertisement was received ; 
and possibly, Amanda and George may make a 
match between them, without further trouble. 

WANTED. 

IP The advertiser is a young man, of 25 years 
of age, and being on the point of undertaking the 
management of a farm, is in immediate want of a 
wife, who would be willing to munage the house- 
hold affairs with prudence and economy. Money 
being no object, he will only require an unexcep- 
tionable personal appearance and a cultivated un- 
derstanding. Addvress at the Saturday Bulletin Of- 
fice. GEORGE. 

The Doylestown Intelligencer informs us of a 
curious discovery made in digging on the Dela- 
ware Canal, in Durham township, Bucks county. — 
‘Uhree feet below the surface, a pile of 18 cannon 
balls was found, and directly underneath, the bones 
of a human being. They were principally eighteen 
pounders. It would be worth the trouble of some 
inquiry to ascertain why cannon balls were so free- 
ly used in the burial of this unknown person, and 
whether he wasa solder or an officer of the revo- 
lutionary army. The canal, at the place of the 
discovery, runs very near the old Durham furnace 
—the first forge ever erected in* Pennsylvania out 
of Philadelphia, and probably the very first. We 
believe this forge was in operation during the 
whole of the revolution. Most lixely it furnished 
cannon balls for the army, and that the pile now 
discovered, was secretly placed upon the g: ave of 
one of the workmen by some of h’s fellow laborers, 


It is with no common feelings that we copy the 
following, from a New York paper. The spirit of 
Eastburn is, we trust, still among us, and that his 
mantle may fall upon some patriotic individual, 
who will locate a Seaman’s Bank in this city, is 
our earnest prayer. 

‘By the advertisement in our p2per this evening 
it will be seen that the Seaman’s Bank will begin 
to receive deposits on the 19th instant. The 
press should give as wide a circulation as possi- 
ble to this wotice. Money will not stay with sai- 
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lors; and its possession by them is only an induce- 
ment to extravagance and dissipation. But under 
the benign influence of the societies which have 
been long engaged in meliorating the condition of 
common seamen, and by the aid of this Savings’ 
Bauk, many may make a comfortable provision for 
old »ge, who would otherwise have died before 
their time, or been miserable dependents upon pub- 
lic charity. 


Fever and Ague.—The inhabitants of a neigh- 
boring state exceed all other people in their mode 
of curing this disease. We wepg ywitness to their 
skill some time since, and the operation being sim- 
ple, we relate it for the benefit of those interested. 
The patient, a strong, hale man of forty, had been 
at work some time for a farmer, but his irregulari- 
ty of attendance induced his employer to inquire 
the cause. He had frequent attacks of the Ague. 
At last he became very constant at his daily toi), 
and informed the family of the effectual cure; it 
consisted of binding a piece of fat meat upon a 
tree for a number of days, at the full of the moon, 
and provided the thing was kept a secret, it was 
sarien to cure. We pitied the poor man’s igno- 
rance, but congratulated him upon his easy method 
of taking bark!! This drug being somewhat nau- 
seous to delicate stomachs, perhaps the plan adopt- 
ed by Mahomed Ali Kahn, as relate’ by Sir John 
Malcombe, in his sketches of Persia, will suit those 
who prefer it to the fat meat system. 

*‘ visiied Ke: rund twice, in 1800 and 1810. The 
first time, the chief of that place, Heydayet Kook 
Khan, saw one of the gentlemen of the mission ly- 
ing in the tent ill of a quartern ague; he begged I 
would cure him; and on being asked what was his 
remedy, he said he would beat him with sticks till 
he was well. The invalid declined the experi- 
ment, at which the chief was not a little offended, 
wnd brought a number of his followers to swear 
that they had been cured by his blows. When I 
last visited this place, Hedayet Kooli was dead. He 
had left ten sons; the eldest. Mahomed Ali Khan, 
was chief of the tribe. I asked himif he had in- 
herited his father’s knowledge of medicine. ‘My 
practice,’ le said, ‘is equally successful. I tie 
them up by the heels when the eold fit is on, and 
bastinado them most severely, scolding them at the 
sime time, so as to produce heat and terror, in- 
stead of a cold fit.? ‘And you sueceed?? ‘Always.’ 
‘Have you any patients but your own followers?’ 
‘A few; those in the neighborho'd who have any 
sense, send to me when they are illof the ague.’— 
‘Can any of your brothers cure fevers?’ ‘No, no!’ 
replied ty quickly: ‘thatis a gift or privilege, con- 
fined exclusively to the head of the family.’ 


Miraculous Preservation.—About midnight of 
the 61h instant, a negro man, employed in the ser- 
vice of Mayberry McVaugh, Texher, of Willing- 
borough, Burlington county, N. J. was roased from 
his sleep by the room filling with smoke. On 
jumping out of bed, he discovered the house was 
in flames. The family was immediately alarmed. 
The house contained upwards of twenty little boys, 
pupils of Mr. McVaugh. In the midst of the con- 
fusion attendant on this perilous situation, the negro 
above-mentioned, as he sent each boy downestairs, 
put his trunk into his hands, by which remarkable 
instance of presence of mind, all the pupils’ clothes 
were saved. The fire broke out in the room which 
contained the oven, and thence commun’eated di- 
rectly to the pump, cutting off all supplies of wa- 
ter, except from the barn-yard, which was some 
distance from the house. The building being 
frame, was soon levelled with the ground, as no as- 
sistance could be obtained from the nvighbors—not 
one of whom knew any thing of the fire until next 
day. Nothing was saved but a few beds, and the 
boys’ clothes, except victuals enough for a break- 
fast, which Mrs. McVaugh procured trom the pan- 
try during the height of the conflagration. The 
crowi of little boys breakfasted the next morning 
in the barn, and were then sent off to their respec 
tive homes. The loss in furniture, &c. was very 
considerable—but no boarding school for ehildren 
should be built of wood. 

We are informed, says a late New York paper, 
that a horse and gig left standing in Broadway 
yesterday (unattended) took fright, and ran over 
two chldren, one of which was killed, and the oth 
er much injured. Query—Did the gig take fright, 
or only the horse? 


The Canadian giant, who is exhibiting himseti 
at New York, was once a sailor on board a coasting 
vessel, and made several voyages to Boston. 
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The Puzzle.—We never knew a puzzle excite 
so much interest as the one given out in our paper 
some time since, « ffering a Volume of the Ariel to 
the first individual who should combine the figures 
1 to 9 so as to amount to 80. We have had letters 
enough on the subject to fill arespectable mail bag, 
and not a few of them ‘ postage unpaid,” which is 
sufficiently provoking. ‘They have issued from all 
the principal towns in the Union, without mention- 
ing a score or two of smal] ‘stores’? and ** cor- 
ners.” We have been gratified to find so many in- 
dividuals anxioug possess a Volume of the Arie}, 
but mortified that so many were disappointed. 
The first person who fairly solved it was a young 


man of this city, as we before mentioned; since | 


which we hive discovered by the ad of our corres- 
ponents, that there se at least 100 ways of doing 
the same thing. But among all the arithmeticians 
who have labored for the prize, we award the great- 
est praise to a Mr. Elijah Hatch, P. M. Federal- 


ton, Oho, from whom we have just received the | 


following truly original solution, and for its inge- 
nuity, have immediately forwarded the Volume as 
requested, It must have cost sonic trouble to puz- 
zie out such an answer. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARIEL. 


Dear Sir—| have heard your paper very highly | 


spoken of, but have never had the pleasure of pe- 
rusing one of your numbers. Our edi ors ceca- 
sionally give us extracts from the Ariel; and the 


“Athens Mirrov, of Mareh 28, contains a question 


in arithmetic taken from the Aricl, wherein you | 
offer a premium of a Volume of that paper to the | 
person who should solve the question. [have paid 


some attention to the question, and believe the fol- 
lowing operation in Compound Addition to be a 
complete soluti in, viz: 

Add 46 minutes and 2 seconds to 79 hours 13 


minutes and 58 seconds. ‘Thus HM SS 
683 «658 

46 

Answer, 80 hours. s 


If on examining the above and comparing itwith 
the question, you should think me deserving the 
premium, you will ireet to ELVAH HATCH. 


An ex'ensive dealer in groceries infirms us that 
the temper mee socivties have really effected won- 
ders. 
so low as at presentin this coun'ry, 
ing. We are glad of it, and hope it will get as 
low aa its 
Chronicle has a paragraph showing “Avw to avoid 


avowed e¢ nsumers. 


bad dehés Carver, Mass. Mr. carries | 


on afurnace on ala ge scale, employs about SO men, 
but furnishes no spirits. He is a merchant, and 
refuses to trade at all in ardent spirits. When 
terrogated by a friend, why he did not, as formerly, 


sell spir tuous liquors, he answered, will ve 


in- 


two reasons. First, one within one mile of ime: 
four men, in consequence of their intemperance, 
have left their wives. Thesveond is, that all my 
bad debts are ram debts. Ta looking over my 
books, I find when I substrae: the rum bill from 
my accounta.zinst poor debtors, they ose me no- 
thing.? Captain N.E—, of Middle orough, gave 
me a similar aceount—all bad debts, he said, were 
against the rura drinking population.” 


A writer in Blackw od’s Mazazine gives the an- 
nexed description of a London hackney coach. It 
would apply toa fewon this side of the waier. 

‘We were soon on our way ina h-ckney-coach 
drawn by two anatomies, “wh se progress was so 
humane, that an old woman who was knocked down 
by one of the front wheels, opposite the Angel at 
Islington, hadtime to get up again, before the hind 
wheel overtook her.” 


Extremes of Fashion.—A French paper, in giv- 
ing an account of the Ladies’ Fashions tor the m -nth 
of April, says, ‘‘ The sleeves are of a frightful 
breadth—when you have taken the quantity of stuff 
necessary for the gown, cut just the s me quantity, 
and it will be about enough to make the sleeves.” 
And we, in giving an account of Philad-!phia Fssh- 
ions for the month of Maye would only have to re- 
eap tulate the above. The rage has gone beyond all 
boun'!s already, and even threatens to go still furs 
ther—in fact, to have no bounds at all. Indeed, an 
instance may be given which ocew'red in this city 
lust week, uot only of downright departure from the 


The prices of foreign Bran ‘ies were never | 


The Vermont | 


proper modest bearing of the sex, but of open inde- 
lcency. ‘Two ladies, decked off in all the gaudy 
colo: s of the rainbow, were discovered in Chesnut 
street having their petticoats so short that they 


| ewme higher than we dare even think of, and expo- | 


sing ancles covered with beautiful silk gaiers! 

This out'andish exhibition of the heretofore hidden 
| charms of the sex attracted the notice even of the 
| boys, who began to shout ** Ladics with gaiters on!” 
| greatly té the scandal of the manners of the said 
| boys, and causing dire confusion to the fair eandi- 

dates for the breeches. A erowd very soon col- 
| lected round them, untl they were finally mobbed— 
| in the most street in Philadelpiis, and in 
| broad dayelight! A gentleman seeing their awk- 
| ward sitastion, invited them into his house, pro- 
cured a eariage, and sent them home! We are 
gratified to say, that they were not citizens of Phil- 


atelplix; though, as we unde stand, they belong to 
ancient family of the most aristocratic state in 
the Union. 


Mr Peel is now called 
left the Orange faction. 
created a more lasting nime than any Bretish Pre- 
‘ier who has preceded him. ‘Phe Catholic Asso- 
| ciation of thiscity have agreed to inform Mr. O’- 
Connell of the respect and value they attach to his 
services, and to invite their fellow citizens to join 


Lemon Peel, since he 
Lord Wellington has 


Monday, being the first ever got up in: America, 
and **qwent off.” saysa New Yorker, with great 
celat. Think of a musiesl festival going off} Mr. 
_ Horn goes off, too, in the nex’ packet. 


' FUR THE ARIEL, 
THE USURPER. 


This comical tragedy was performed at the Arch 


| street Theatre on Tuesday evening last, for the be- | 
nefit of Miss Emery; and I venture to assert, that | 


| no audienee was ever better pleased than that which 
| then and there assembled. Uproavious bursts 
of langhter bore ample testimony to the merits of 
i the play, and the exertions of the performers ; and 
; jt must be admitted, that the latter gave irresistible 


eJeet to the humorous passages with which this 
unique produetion abounds, ‘Phere was one young 
ventleman in particular, (‘his first appearance on 


any stage,”?) whose inim table personation of Par 


| thalon dvew plaudits from every part of the house. 
His conception of the author’s humor was excellent; 
and it was difficult to decide which contributed 
most to the amusement of the audivenee—the dia- 


loene itself, ov the vivid manner in which its beau- | 


ties were set forth by this judicious actor, The eor- 
reet reading, with which he marked the numerous 
| mirth-exeiting speeches—the chaste and graceful 


} action—the expression of eountenance—and the dig- 
nified stride—ail contributed to the effect of the 
play, and justly entitle the actor to a share of the 
glory which many would confer upon the author 
alone. 

The tragedy of The Usurper’ affords a striking 


decidedly original. Formerly, the writer of a play 
was expected to bring to the task some knowledge 


capacity for forming a plot, and a slender acquain- 
tance with stage effect. But it was reserved for the 
author of the ¢ Usurper’ to show the fallacy of the 
belief that these were indispensable requisites, for 
he has produced a play in which there is not the 
least evidence of his being possessed of any one .of 
these qualifications, and which yet is capable of af- 


audience. 
powers ; and has so mingled the serious with the 
burlesque, as to excite the admiration of gods and 
men. 

These positions might easily be illustrated by ex- 
tracts from the play ; but this would be tedious and 
unprofitable, and withal, would oceupy too much 
space. ‘ Let any man, woman, or child, take up the 
printed play, (revised edition, ) and peruse it care- 
fully ; and if each and all do not agree with me as 
to the merits of the author, then let them persuade 
the manager to have the tragedy performed again. 
Let them test the question by viewing the perform- 
ance; and if their risible muscles be not fully exer- 


w th them in celebrating the resurrection of [reland. | 


The New York Musical Festival took place on | 


instance of the success of av author whose course is | 


of nature and some power of language—some little | 


fording the highest entertainment to an intelligent | 
He has relied altogether upon his comie | 


matic excellence. 

‘To excite the mirthful emotions, has been the 
eonstant endeavor of numerous play-writers ; but 
the palm must be yielded to our townsman, without 
a shadow of question ; and I defy any one who wit- 
) nessed the preseutation of Tuesday night, ever to 
‘recur to that auspicious exhibition without being 
moved to laughter. The play, however, has other 
recommendations, peculiarly its own: the covert 
| humor of the author, m printing it: with alternate 
_ long and short lines, as if it were blank verse, is ex- 
icessively amusing ; and the surprise occasioned to 

the reader by the discovery of the prose, is well 


| cised, I pronounce them incompetent judges of dra- 
| 


edeulated to elicit admiration for the author’s pow- 
Then, there is that uniformity of 
| exeellence throughout the whole play, which exhi- 
b.ts the author’s unflagging ability to astonish er in- 
‘terest. Every page prosents something to amuse 
, the reader—not as in other tragedies, where one’s 
attention is rudely jostled by meeting with brilliant 
passages here and there; in this, there is a regula- 
rity and s noothness which resem!les the comfort 
of travelling on a well-paved road, where no hills 
or valleys intervene to make rugged the level 
space, 


ce s of language. 


All is regular harmony, enlivened only by 
that quaint jocularity so well preserved through- 
out the piece, 

It remains for future commentators to point out 
) and illustrate the hidden beauties of this celebrated 


tagedy. For the present generation—and particu- 
larly, for the inhabitants of a eity whieh is the resi- 
denee of the author of so marvellous a produetion— 
itouly remains, to admire in silenee and with awe 
the astonishing powers of mind which gave birth 


to it. a 


ORIGINAL NOTICES. 
Tules of a Uilitary Life. By the Axthor of the 
Sketch Bovk—3 vols. 8vo. Colburn. 

London, 

This production will meet a favorable reception 
from the publie, in consequence of the approbation 
awarded to the Sketeh Book. Its contents breathe 
of war, donger, starving, cutting, and honorable 
; death, and no one seems to have hid better oppor- 
| tunities or to be better qualified than this old sol- 
dier, to do his themes justice, having been in the 
retreat from Corunna, and the campaign of Bel- 
gium. ‘Through these seenes the reader is con- 
‘ducted by an eye-witness, in a style of which we 
proceed to select a sample. 

BATTLE OF QUATRE BRAS. 

“Gray, as one of the party of dragoons who at- 
‘tended the Duke of Wellington, proceeded onward 

ata sharp pace through the marching columns, 
i which his Grace examined, with a close but quick 
| glance, as he passed on, and after a march of seven 
| leagues, come up with the Belgian troops under the 
Prince of Orange, who ha ! been attacked and push- 
ed ba. k by the French. It was about seven o’clock; 
j none «f the British troops had yet arrived within 
some hours’? mareh of the Duke. ‘The party of 
| dragoons were ordered to remain in readiness for 
duty, in a corn field near the road, on a rising 
ground, which commanded a full view of the eoun- 
tryin front, while the Duke and his staff proceeded 
to the left. 

| ‘Phe four biseuits which had been served out 


{to each man at Brussels the night before, with 
! some cold beef, and the con'ents of their canteen, 
j se ved to regale the dragoons after their long and 
rapid mareh, while the stout steeds that had borne 
them found a delightful repast in the high rye that 
wared under their uoses. Here they beheid pass- 
ing on the road beside them many w:eunded Bel- 
gians, and could see before them, at the distance 
of a quarter of a mile, the French bayonets gl sten- 
ing over the high fields of corn, and heay distinetly 
| the occasional discharge of musketry fr m_ trail- 
leurs. Gray’s heart leaped with joy, aud he tho’t 
no more of Brussels. 

 ¢What’s this place ealled?? inquired one of 
the drégoons, generally of hi, comrades. 

¢ Called !—Oh, some jaw-br: aking Dutch name 
of a yard long, | suppose;’ replied another. * Ax 
Gentleman Gray—he’ll tell you.” 

‘©*Well, Mr. Gray, do you know the name of 
this here p'ace?? 

believe,’ replied Gray, we are near a point 
called Quatre Bras, or the tour roads.’ 

“© ¢L say, Jack,’ said another, with his mouth 
full of biscuit, ‘did you ever meet with such a de- 
vil of a roadster as the corpolur there with his gla- 
zed eock hat?? 

‘¢ * Who do you mean”? said Jack. 


** «Why the Dook, to be sure—how he did give 
it us on the long road through the forest.’ 

‘© * Ay—he’s the lad; well, here’s God bless his 
jolly old glazed hat any way,’ cried the trooper, 
swallowing a horn of grog; ‘he’s the boy that has 
come from the Peninsula just to gi? ’em a leaf out 
of his book, He was dane:ng last night—riding 
like a devil all the morning—and VI) warrant he'll 
be fighting all the alternoon by way of refreshing 
himself.” 

‘The party remained undisturbed until about 
half past one o’clock; nothing having been done m 
the way of attack by the French. During the in- 
terval, Gray employed himself in watch:ng close- 
ly the scene around him, and mentally discussing 
the chince of the now inevitably approaching fight. 

‘*The hour of struggle was near—the pibroch 
burst upon the ears of tue troope:s, and up they 
started. 

‘** Here they come,’ cried one—‘ Here they 
come,’ cried another—* the gallant 42d; look at the 
petticoat-cevils, how they foot it along!’ 

** All stood on the highest part of the ground, to 
witness the arrival of the troops, who were now 
within a quarter of a mile of them on the main road. 
A hum arose. Belgian officers galloped down the 
road, and across the fields in all dircetions; the 
Duke was seen riding towards his expected soldiers, 
and the scene was lite at all points. ‘The pibroch’s 
sound grew louder; and now the bands of the more 
distant regiments were heard; and the harmonious 
bugles of the rifle corps, mingled their sounds with 
the others. The long red line of Britons is fuliv 
before the sight, like a giant stream of blood on 
the ripe and mellow bosom of the earth. Pieton 
is at its head, and the Duke greets the he: oie part- 
ner of hisglory. ‘The first of the regiments passes 
close to the troopers, and receives a cheer fron 
them, which founda return in the relaxing muscles 
of the hardy Scots. 

***What corps is that?’ inquired one of the group. 

The Royal Highlanders, the 42d—don’t you 
see they are turned up with Ulue and gold?? replied 
another, 

«And what's this with the yellow faciugs”” 

old 92d.’ 

And the other Seotch regiment, with the 
green and gold?’ 

***The 79th; three as good kilted corps as ever 
erossed the ‘Tweed. And there’s the 95th rifle 
boys, as green as the wood they are going to take. 
And there see the 28i:h—and the 44th—and the 52d 
—that’s Pieton’s division; a glorious set of feilows 
as ever slept.’ 

And who are the fellows in black?’ 

*¢¢' The bold Branswick corps, with death’s head 
on their eaps—the undertakers of the Freach,’ 
evied the corporal. 

** Never did ayoung hero gaze ona gallant army 
with more enthasiastic feelings, than did Gray up- 
on the troops before him—ihe sight stirred his 
heart-strngs. They were within shot of their 
foe, aud half an hour should see them in bloody 
contest. He sighed to think that hisown regiment 
had not yet e ome up, with which he might share 
the glory of the tight. 

**Queatter the other, the corps entered the fields, 
aeross the high eorn, from the road, to take up 
the-r positio.s for the battle. Neither eavalry nor 
artillery had they t+ sup, ort them—their bat onets 
were their hopes; and their wise general placed 
them accordingly in squares, and at such distances 
as that one might support the other, whie each 
would protect itself, independ ntly, if necescary. 
‘The rifle corps now advanced to open the business 
of the day by firing into a field of trailleurs. The 
French were not idJe at this time; they advanced 
in masses—eavalry and infantry; while a roar of 
sanuon, that almost deafened every ear, covered 
the attack. 

are coming on the centre,’ eried Gray: 
‘see the cuirassieis—what a body of men! Oh! 
where is our cavalry ?? 

Av,’ eried a trooper; ‘and look—what col- 
uimas of infantry !? 

* © All now remained in breath'ess anxiety, gaz- 
ing on the approaching masses of the enemy—not 
a wod was spoken amongst the well-planted 
squares of the British. The French were within 
fifty yards of them, and the baitle begins 

*** There,’ cried 4 trooper, ‘how our men give 
it to them!—there’s a volley !—look how the horses 
fali!—see, they can’t stand it—hurrah!—the ras- 
cals are staggered—th 27th are a’ter them—they 
deploy into line; theve the French go, with the 
bayonet at them, helter-skelter. But observe, at 
a distance from them, the enemy’s dragoons are at 
the 42d—the Scotch open let them pass—but 
now they get it right and left. Down they go— 
brave! old Scotland.” . 

By Heaven!’ eried Gray, ‘here come the 
Bran-wick horse in contusion, pursued by the cui- 
rassiers along the road, near the village. 

** All turiied to gaze at the point: it was too true: 
their leader had fall n; they had advanced too in- 
cautiously, and were therefore obliged to fall back. 

*< ¢Here they come, and the French cavalry are 


close upon them. But see the Highlanders in the 
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ditch. Wark! there—they gave them a volley. 
{down tumb'e the horsemen!—look !—they are in 
4 heap onthe ground.’ 

«4 shout trom the troopers acknowledged the 
glorious truth. It was the first fire from the 92d 
that-aclyeved the triumph. 

“The artillery, the musketry, and the shouting 
of the combatants, b. came so deafening, that even 
the group of troopers anoceupied in the fight, and 
in the rear, could searcely hear each other’s voices. 
Gr. y’s party mounted th ir horses now, in order 
to have a better view of the battle, and from the 
situation of the grownd on which they were stand- 


ing, they beheld, in awful anwety, rash after rush 
made against the British infantry, whose duty was 
evidently that of firm defenev; they beheld wave 
alter wave of blue ranks advance over the rising 


bosom of the ground, and saw them successively 
battered by ‘he rocks they assaulted—the ground 
covered wth men and horses by the well-directed 


tire of the squares. The other divisions of the 
English army were fast arriving, and taking up 


‘4 


eround on the left, in spite of the efforts of the 
Freneh to prevent i, and thus divide them from 
their comrades engaged. A ‘lull,’ (as the sailors 


say, when the storm pauses a little,) took place, 
and both arnies stood, as it were, looking at each 
other. But another and more desperate attack soon 
followed—the tempest returned with double vio- 
lence. The mouths of Ney’s numerous cannon 
opened azain: the smoke drifted over on the En- 
glish, and under its cover were seen advancing an 
immense force, for another st uggle with the right 


of the Duke’s line, in o der to turn it, and possess 
themselves of the village. The Duke and his staff 


Book. The finger of Irving himself is visible thro’- 
out. The sly wit, and sometimes the broad, open 
joke, peers forth with irresistible excellency, from 
those pages which are dignified with the imposing 


tle, we expected nothing further than a dry and 
solemn detail of historical facts, gathered with an | tenderness and griet upon that delicious abode, the 
industry worthy of the author, fr m the musty re- 
cords in the libraries of the Escurial ; but great 
was our surprise to find, in place of these, or ra- | ly heard, told that the city wa. taken posses-ion of, 
ther added to these, an abundance of the same in- | and the throne of the M«slem kings was lost for- 
imitable humor of his Knickerbocker and Sketch | ever. The heart of Boub:il, sof ened by misfor- 


title of a ‘History.’ In short, this work possesses 
all the striking peculiarities of that genius which 
so delighted us in the His'ory of New York. 

The Conquest of Granada professes to be a faith- 
ful and exact relation of events which occurred 
three or four centuries ago, including the bitter 
and ssnguinary struggle which ended in the exp: l- 
sion of the Moors from Spain. Having fixed up- 
on a certain **Fray Antonio Agapida,” ss a kind 
of seape-goat for all the quirks and oddities of the 
history—a name which, by the way, Irving says, 
‘¢is not to be f und in any of the catalogues of the 
Spanish authors!?’—he goes on to relate, in a style 
of unique humor, the principal events of the ten 
years’ struggle. 

We give the following excellently anecdote, 
as calculated to throw some light on the origin of 
the blessed paper-money system, in which this 


4 | = 
were in front of the 92d regiment, and the balls | country, from the time of the Rey lution to the 
playing on them had knocked down several of his | present day, has tad such memorable experience:— 


aidsde-camp. As the foe came near, tke artillery 
evased, the elose fight began, and several regime 
at onee poured in their fire: both sides kept their 


ground, aud hundreds fell at every dischirge of 


musketry. The Dake now, in the pithy and famil- 
iar language of the soldicr, eried out to the Scots, 
‘92d. vou must charge these fellows.’ 

* The word was magic—the kilts rushed against 
the blaze of the traitlesrs! “Their leader aud their 
officer fell amongst them: but, alas! their blood only 
enraged the men—tfiererly as tigers they rush, and 
their bayonets sink into the mass before them. The 
whole fly, while th» victorious Highlanders pursue 
them almost out of sight of their general. Alas! 
many of these herocs fell in their gallant work, 

This glorious charge was beheld by Gray and 
his comrades with delight; their shacos waved over 
their heads, and their cries of exultation fully show. 
»{ what a eaiching thing is the fever of the fight. 
One of the dragoons now turned his eyes to the 
wool on the right, which the French had possessed 
themselves of, and exclaimed— 

*But look, the guards have come up, and are 
in the woods. Whe e did they come from? Tdid‘nt 
see them b fore. Hark! how they shout: they are 
il amongst the trees.’ 


Yes, and thev’ll not soon come back; they'll | 


keep their gr uad, PIL warrant.’ e-ied the corporal, 

““Atthis mome it the troopers were somewhat 
Hsarranged by apart of the earth suddenly flying 
ipwards ina cloud: it was the effeet of a 
wall which had struck the ground, They started a 

few paces backwards, wip -d their faces, and having 
ail passed their jocular sentiments on the oceasion, 
Hy unied again to view and comment on the ac- 
tion. ; 

* They continued to gaze on the buay and bloody 
scene, with oui few ob ervations, Mass after mass 
was advace? ty against the steady squares of infant- 
vy. and received with roars of musketry; the eavalry 
of the enemy, desperate and disappointed, gallop- 
about the close and well-cuarded Britons, cutt- 
ing at the ranks. and dvopping as they cut. Ar il- 
tery bellowed upon the unyielding heroes, whose 
yanks closed up st every point where the dea! had 
opened them: they eved alou! for the order to ad- 
vanee; bur received the cool and prudent negative 
of the watehial chief, who, during the action, was 
moving from rink to rank, encouraging and clevate 
ing the energies of his men. 

repeated unsuccessful attacks of the 
Freneh wore out the patience of their general, and 
so thinned his ranks, that he hid at length ecased 
to contend, and drow off his troops from the field, 

leaving the English masters of it, and holding every 
point of the position which they had taken up in the 
arly part of the day.” 


Tae Conquest of Granada, by Washington Irving: 
Philade/phia— Carey, Lea & Carey. 

We are at a loss to know why this sterling pro- 
duetion of our countryman has received so little 
hotice, sinec its republication here. Surely,there 
hasbeen no lack of curiosity to read it—for we 
tnderstand a heavy edition has sold well. Though 
it hasbeen sparingly referred to by the gentlemen 
ofthe press, their references have been loud and 
hearty in its favor. We have looked over it with 
the most unmingled pleasure, though from the ti- 


a happened that the Catholic cavalier at one 


ms time was destitute of gold and silver, wherewith to 


| pay the wages of his troops: and the soldiers mur 
| mured greatly, sceing that they had not the means 
of purchasing necessaries from the poople in the 
town. In this dilemma, what does this most sagae 
ciius commander? He takes me a number of 
tle morsels of paper, on the which he inscribes va- 
lrioussams large and small according to the nature 
| of the case, and signs me them with his own han 
jand name. ‘these did he give to the soldiery in 
earnest of their pry. ‘How!’ you will say, * are 
soldiers to be psid with seraps of paper?* Even 
so, | answer, snd well paid too, as I shall present- 
ly make manifest: for the good court issued a pro- 
lclamation, ordering the inhabitunts of Alhama to 
}take these morsels of paper for the full amount 
| the con inscribed, prom sing to redeem them at a 
| future time with silver and gold, and threatening 

severe punishment to whe should refuse. ‘The 
people hay ing fall confidence in his w or l, and trust- 

ing that he would be as willing to perform the one 
| promise as he certainly was able to perform the oth- 
jer, took these curious morsels of paper without he- 
sitation ordemur. ‘Thus, by a subtle and most mi- 
}raculous kind of alehymy, did this Catholic cavalier 


!turn worthles. paver into precious gold, and make 
| his Inte inspoverished garrison abound in money !” 
| tis but just to add, that the Count ce Tendilla 


| redeemed his promises, like a loyal knight; and 
i this miracle, as it appeared in the eyes of Fray An- 
jtonio Agapida, is the first inst nee on record of pa- 
per money, which has sinee inundated the civilized 
world with unbounded pulenee. 

| From the latter part of the work we make the 
| following extract. ‘The writer narrates the trium- 
| phant entry of the Christian army into the eity of 
| Grmada, and the final depa ture of the Moors,after 
i their commander, Boabdil el Chico, had surren- 
| dered into the hauds of the victorious Ferdin§ad the 
keys of their most favorite ety.” In this bricf ex- 
tract, the inte!ligent roader will recognize the touch- 
ing pathos of the Sketeh Book, and the plaintive, 
melancholy beauty of the story of ‘The Wife,” 
and the article on ** Rural Funerals”’— 

Having surrendered the last symbol of power, 
the unfortunate Boubdil continued on towards the 
Alpusarres, that he might not behold the entrance 
lof the christians into his capital, fis devoted baud 
of cavaliers followed in gloomy silence; but heavy 
sighs burst from their bosoms, as shouts of joy 
and strains of trium. hant musie were borne on the 
breeze from the viet rious army. 

Havi g joined his army, Boabdil set forward 


scene of the'rloves and pleasures. While yet they 
looked, a light cloud of smoke burst forth from 
the citadel, and presently a peal of arullery, fain'- 


tunes, and overcharged wih grief, could ne longer 
contain itself: **Allah Achar! is great!” said 
he; but the words of resignstion died upon his 
lips, and he burst into a flood of tears. * * * 

From the circumstance, the hill, which is not far 
from Padul, took the name of Feg Allah Achar:— 
_but the point of view commanding the last pros- 
pect of Granada, is known «mong the Spaniards by 
the name of E/ ultimo suspire del Move, ov “The 
last sigh of the Moor,” 


Memoirs of the Extraordinary Military Career 
of Liew'enant John Shipp, of His Mujesty’s 87th 
tegiment— Written by Himself: London, 3 vols. 
This book is certainly one of the most remarka- 
ble of the huge family of Military ‘ales, Adven- 
tures and Biographies, which an army of English 
half-pas officers have put forth during the lst four 
years. It contains some of the most thrilling nar- 
ratives of blood and murder whiel we ever read ; 
whi'e the professed objvet of the author, that of 
| veluting the incidents of his life, fr: quently disap- 
"pears behind the con-p cu usness of his real 
that of spinning out a book. Yet the anecdotes of 
j various Well known charweters which he has thrown 


| n through his nervative, are sometimes very amu- 


sing, and serve the additional purpose of diverting 
j the mind from dwelling too consiantly upon the 
dreadful scene which he relates. ‘Those rcvaders 
| who sve fond of a stirring narvative, full of sudden 
| 
| 


shiftings from one striking picture to another, 

will find these volumes very palatable food. ‘They 

aboun:! in inciderts of every kind which a military 
| man may be supposed ta encounter, snd in a great 
| many more, which we d-ubt very much if any man, 
| woman, or child, ever before heard of, much less 
witnessed. But, taking them altogether, fv con- 
tain sk: tches of a wonderful character, weli worth 
perusal. 


Shipp appears, from his cwn story, to be a man 
of invineible courage. He was twice riised from 
the ranks, but was at last broken by a court mar- 
tial; and disgraced, for being concerne! ina swin'- 
‘ing horse-raes. Y.t his misfortunes do not seem 
to depress Lis spirits, and he tel's his story with 
even agrea’er relisi,from bis now humbled situa- 
jtien, We give his own coo/ relation of ac imbst 
| with something worse tl ana Turk—a modern Hy- 


| po lion— 


Single mbat with ‘he Subah.—Thciv comman- 
der, or one of their prov neial officers, attemp ed 
to rally them. Having succeed din this attempt 
for the moment, the said «ficert ad the impudenee 
to attack and put his majesty’s Hege subject, John 
Shipp, ensign on full pay, and in the full vigor of 
and mantood, in bodily fear, on the king’s 
high hill of Muckwanpore, on tie afternoon oi 
——: ]now forget the date, he so frightened me. 
| He wasa strong, powerful man, pretected b, two 
Ish elds, one tied round his waist, aud hanging «ver 
his thighs xs low as his knees, end the other on the 
lefttarm, much larger than the one round his waist. 
From this gentleman there was. no escape; and, 
fortunately tor me, had my ott twenty-lourtivr 
with me, which } h-d two or three days before put 
in good shaving order. With this L wis obliged to 
vet on the defens ve, tll T could eateh my formida- 
ble opponent off his guard. He cut, b gua ced; 
he th ust, [parried; until he beeame aggravated, 
and set to work wth that impetuosity and det: rmi- 
natio., pretty generally anderstood by the phrase 
hammer and tongs,’ in thy course of whieh he 
nearly cut my poor twenty-!ourther in pieces. At 
last, Lfound he was winded; but b could see noth- 
ing of the fellow, but his black faee peeping above 
one shield, and his feet under the other; so Ltho't 
IT would give him a cut ‘five’ across the lower ex- 
iremities; but he would not stand s:ill fora mo- 


with a heavy heart for his all tted residence in the 


view of Granada. As they arrived at this spot, the 
Moors paused involuntarily, to take a farewell gaze 
at their beloved city, which afew st ps more would 
shut trom their sight forever. Never had_ it ap- 
peared so lovely in their eyes. ‘The suushine, so 
bright in that transp rent climate, lit up each tow- 
er and minaret, and rested gl rously upon the 
crowning battleme: ts of the Alhambra; white the 
vega spread its enamelod bosom of verdure b: low, 


ment; he eut as many capers as a French Cancing 


valley of Purchena, At two leagues’ distance, the | master, till L was quiie out of patience wi h his 
cavaleade, winding into the skirts of the Alpaxar- | folly. Idid not like to quit my man, so I tried his 
res, ascended an emnenee commanding the list | other extremities; but he would not stand still, all 


Teould do. Atlength I made a feint at his toes, to 
cut them: down went his shield from his tace, to 
save his legs; up went the edge of my sword 
smack under his chin; in endeavoring to get aw-y 
trom whie!: he threw his head back, which nearly 
tumbled off, and down he fell; and I assure you, 
reader, I was not sorry for it, for he wasa most un- 
soviable neighhor. 1 don’t know whether [ hada 
right or not, but I took the liberty of taking his 


glistening with the silver windings of the Xenel. 


sword, gold crescent, turban chain, ana lage 


The Moorish cavaliers gazed with a silent agony of 


shiel!, The latter I supported on my left arm 
during the action, and it was fortunate for me that 
Iciid, for I found that the shield was ball-proof,and 
I should have been severely wounded, had I beea 
deprived of this trophy. 

The annexed we give for the purpose of letting 
our readers understand that Mr. Shipp is possessed 
of a remarkably fine imagination. The story is a 
good one; and *twere a pity to spoil it by even 
hinting that the author was given to story-telling— 

Baboons at the Cape of Good Hope.—On the 
hills near Simmons Town, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, whole regiments of Buabocons assemble. 
These rascals, who stand six feet high, and are 
m st abominable thieves, use! to annoy us exceed- 
ingly. Our barracks were under the bills, and 
we went to parade, we were invariably obli- 
ged to leave armed men for the protection ‘of our 
property; and even in spite of this, they have fre- 
quently stolen our blankets and great coats, or any 
thing else they could lay their claws on. A poor 
woman, a soldier’s wife. had washed her blanket, 
and hung it oat to dry, when some of these miscre~ 


with it into the hil's, which were high and woody. 
This drew upon them the indignation of the regi- 
ment, and we formed a strong party, with sticks 
and stones, to attack them, with a view of recover- 
ing the property, «nd inflict such el-astisement as 
might be a warning to them for the future. I was 
on the advance, with about twenty; and I made a 
detour to cut them off from the eave ns, to which 
they «lways flew for shelter. ‘They observed my 
pmovement, and immediately detached about fifty 
to guard the entrance, while others kept their post; 
and we could distinetly see them collect large 
stones an! other missiles. One old grey-headed 
one in particular, who often paid us a visit at the 
Narvacks, and was known by the name of Father 
Murphy, was scen distribuiing his orders, and 
planning the attack with the judgment of our best 
genera's. Finding that my design was defeated, I 
joined the corps de main, and rushed on to the at- 
tack, when a sereain trom Father Murphy was a 
signal for a general encounter; and the host of bab- 
oons, uuder his command, rolled down euormous 
stones upon us, so that we were obliged to give up 
the contest, or some one of us must inevitably have 
been killed. They setuslly followed us to our ves 
ry doors, shouting in indication of victory, and due 
ring the whole night we heard dreadful yells and 
screaming, So much s@ that we expected a night ate 
tock. In the morning, however, we found that all 
this rioting hac been created by disputes about the 
division of the blanket; for we saw eight or ten ef 
them with « piece of it upon their backs, as old wi - 
men weer their cloxks. Among the number strut- 
ted Father Murphy. "These raseals annoyed us day 
and nglt, we care not venture out, unless a party 
of five or six went together. 


COMMUNICATION, 


OBITULRY. 
“4 flower that’s offered inthe bud, 
Is uo vain saerifice.” 

Departed this life, on the Gth iust. at the resi- 
‘enec of her father, in Bristol, Penn. aftera short 
but very painful illness, Mary Wanrwyer, eldest 
daughter of Josepa Warner, in the 18th year of 
her ape. 

Tu the unexpeeted departure of the lovely subject 
of this notiee, her afflicted parents realize again 
the heartbreaking sorrow which they felt at the re- 
cent decease of an only and beloved son. Seldom 
indeed it is, that cither parents or friends are call- 
ed upou to mourn the death of one so good and 
amiavle as Many, for it seemed as though all the 
accomplishmen's of her sex mingle! in delightful 
harmony, to make her loved and whereve 
erknown. “Vo amind waturaily strong, she added 
all the fimer polish of edue+tion, with ssnners mild 
and pleasing, anda countenance in which each win- 
ning grace strove for preeeminence. Her extends 
ed cirele of acqnaintance deep y sympathises in 
her premature decease; for wherever known, she 
wss beloved, and even where she was not known, 
her expanded virtues, cut off in the budding of her 
youth, have drawn tears of pity and regret even 
trom the eves of strangers. It is humbly hoped, 
that from the tenor of her dying thoughts, her 
eyes now c'osed on this world are opened to the 
glories of a blessed immortality. Her thoughts 
were calm and collected ; and one who watched 
the sinking lamp of nature at her bedside, might 
truly say, in the language of the poet— 

On wings of ecstacy they rise, 

Beyond where world’s material roll, 
Till some fair sister of the skies 


Receives the unpolluted soul. 


ants, who were on the watch, stole it, and ran off 
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THE ARIEL: A SEMIMONTHLY LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS GAZETTE. 


Aw ExtRAoRDINARY Dramatic 
vHOR.—The following statement, which is! 
disgraceful to all the parties concerned in 
if, appears in a morning paper. 

A very strange scene took place at the 
Kean’s Head, ‘Theatrical house, London, 
afew nights ago. A young gentleman, 
who fancied he had high talent for writirg 
tragedies, went to Kean’s Head, for the 
purpose of making known his powers, un- 
der the impression that they would be 
fairly appreciated by the company. As 
soon as it was known in the public room 
that a literary flat was in the way, the 
customers immediately determined upon 
administering a wholesome correction to 
his vanity. hey assumed the characters 
of Managers, authors, and booksellers, 
and imposed upon the dramatic genius 
with the most wonderful effect. One of 
them was Mr. Price, another Mr. Col- 
man, athird Mr. John Murray, a fourth 
Mr. Constable (of Edinbure),) a fifth Mr. 
Fawcett, and asixth Mr. Longman. The 
candidate for dramitic honors had actual- 
ly brought with him a specimen of his 
power—a tragedy; and it was determin- 
ed that a strong contest should be forth- 


fine laced coat, which had been borrowed 
at a Jew’s for the purpose, and the mo- 


my God! this woman is a man!’ which ex- 
clamation was shortly followed by anoth- 


ment his master was threatened, he swore/er of—‘ Here’s a dagger and pistols!’ 


he would put the whole room in the 
watch-house if they stirred a foct. 


by his master with a pipe in his mouth, 


its, and the Author considered it no degra- 
dation when this “odd companion” for a 
gentleman swallowed three fourths of his 
own glass. 


reached its climax. The hour had arri- 


day’s labor. 


think adequate?” asked the author, 


lock of your hair,” answered Mr. Col- 
man: and a large shears was soon procu- 
red, and Mr. Murray was deputed tothe 


with entered into amongst the managers 
for the theatrical property in it, and 
among the bookscllers for the copyright. 
The author received introduction to the 
several gentlemen interested in the work, 


office of removing a lock for each of the 
company. The favor was granted with- 
i out the slightest hesitation, and the dram- 
atic hero actually departed as if he had 


This led to still more minute search, 


The | when there was found, in one of the pock- 
conduct of this servant was inexplicable | ets, a letter, telling the pretended woman 
to the author, for he sometimes sat down to repair, about 12 o’clock that night, to 


a certain chateau, not far from Geneva, 


and even took the liberty to Grink out of | where there would be a plentiful booty, 
the same glass; but then it was all attri- | and sufficient aid to secure it. 
buted to the democracy of American hab- | tion being given tothe magistrates, a num- 


Informa- 


ber of gendarmes were placed in ambus- 


cade in the vicinity of the chateau in ques- 
ition; and, about midnight, nine men, who 


But the scene has not yet) 


ved when the managers must look after; 
their theatres, and the booksellers and | 
authors separate, to prepare for the next | 
Mr. Colman then rose, and |and the extraordinary accident that saved 
with much grace and elegance requested ; him from it. 
that the young author would leave them |of his gratitude, he immediately settled a 
a testimony from which they would each | pension, for the rest of his life, upon his 
of them deriveconsiderable honor. “What | unintentional saviour. 
gentlemen, can I spare which you would|vict, residing in the arrondissement of 
‘*A | Nantua, was amongst the brigands taken. 


(= 


| 


approached with great caution, were seiz- 
ed and bound hand and foot. The in- 
mates of the chateau were roused up, and 
the owner, a rich old gentleman, inform- 
ed of the imminent danger he had been in, 


It is said that, in the fulness 


A liberated con- 


SCELLA N ¥ 


We recollect hearing of an incident 
which occurred not many years ago, tothe 
Duke of Orleans, when he resided in the 
county of Essex, which exemplifies the 


and was requested to read his tragedy, | just left the hands of the most experienced | practice and the motives of Coroners:— 


which he did, standing on the table, while 
Mr. Price and Mr. Fawcett held the can- 
dles'tohim. The applause was, ofccurse, 
tremendous; but Mr. Price was very fas- 
tidious, and threw out an occasional pooh, 
which evidently annoyed the author. Mr. 
Colman’s better taste, however, correct- 
ed the barbarous interruptions, and Mr. 
John Murray, who was represented by a 
person of similar obliquity of vision, as 
soon as the piece terminated, pulled out a 
well folded £1,000 note of the bank of Ele- 
gance and Fashion, and offered it for the 
copyright. ‘‘No,” said Mr. Colman, 
**such a genuine production shall not be 
sacrificed. It shall be first represented. 
You want to crush genius as is your usual 
practice, Mr. Murray.” Here Mr. Mur- 
ray, without hesitation, gave Mr Col- 
man thelie, and the gentlemen were about 
to resort to the argumentum baculinum. 
when Mr. Fawcett offered to play the 
piece, and to accept for a stipulated sum 
a tragedy a week from the writer, whose 
eve was wandering all the while after the 
£1,000 note. **I don’t wish to have any 
disputes, gentlemen,” said the latter, “ and 
T am willing to close with Mr. Murray for 
that note. ’’-—**Close with Murray,” roar- 
ed out Mr. Price, ‘‘ I’m hanged if you do. 
No, no: he shan’t have the broth of the 
tragedy. It would not be worth a groat 
to us if he put his unlucky claws upon it. 
He is no more fit to patroniz’ a tragedy 
than a newspaper.” Mr. Murray, in a 
huff, pocketed his property, to the dis- 
comfiture of the author, who was preven- 
ted from expostulating by the ferocious 
appearance and manners of the represen- 
tative of Dury Lane. 

At Jength it was resolved that the au- 
thor should supply the two theatres with 
tragedies alternately, the managers to 
** hide the horse”’ for the first piece. Ac- 
cordingly the horse was hidden, and Mr. 
Fawcett was the lucky gamester. Mr. 
Price’s rage at his disappointment then 
became wholly unappeasable. He seized 
the tragedy, and in an instant it was ina 
blaze, while the rest of the company 
screamed at the advancing destruction, 
which was, however, checked by the ac- 
tivity of the landlord, who, like a true fire- 
man-waterman, threw a jug of beer over 
the flaming work. There wasthena gen- 
eral cry of ‘‘ Turn out Price; turn out the 
rascally Yankee;”’ but there stood behind 
that gentleman's chair his servant, in a 


assuined, and contessed that it had been 
put on for the purpose of curing a most 
injurious and ridiculous vanity. 


Paris, Feb. 25.—A letter dated Nan- 
tua, Feb. 17, gives the following account 
of an extraordinary death by accident, 
leading to results still more extraordina- 
ry, which has taken place recently, near 
Geneva:— 

A carter, belonging to the department 
of the Ain, who is in the habit of travel- 
ling between Bourg and Geneva, was ac- 
costed, at some distance from the latter 
town, by a poor woman, who seemed to be 
exhausted from fatigue, and who begged 
of him to allow her to get into his cart, 
that she might reach Geneva before the 
gates were clused for thenight. Thecar- 
ter consented, and the woman got intothe 
cart, and lay down, covering herself over 
with the straw, and drawing close round 
her head the hood of her cloak, to pre- 
serve herself from the cold. In a short 
time her snoring announced that she was 
enjoying the most profound. repose. - On 
coming toa steep hill close to Geneva, the 
carter got down to lock the wheel, and, 
on reaching the bottem of the hill, he took 
off the saéat, a lieavy iron shoe, placed 
under one of the wheels whilst descend- 
ing the hill, and, instead of hooking it un- 
der the cart, its usual place, he, being so 
near the end of his journey, threw it into 
the cart. On arriving at the gates of the 
town he recollected the old woman, and 
called to her to come down and go about 
her business; but, receiving no reply to 
his repeated calls, he got up on one of the 
wheels, and, in no very gentle manner, 
pulled her by the legs, crying out—‘ Good 
woman, good woman, come, be stirring;’ 
but the good woman neither stirred nor 
spoke; when the carter, fearing some- 
thing was wrong, got into the cart, and, 
raising her up, discovered that she was a 
corpse. He gave the alarm, and, in a 
short time, a physician and a municipal 
officer had arrived, when it was discover- 
ed that her death had been caused by a 
blow on the temple, which blew was giv- 
en by the heavy iron wheel shoe, which 
the carter, forgetting at the moment that 
there was any one in the cart, had thrown 
into it. As they proceeded with the ex- 
amination of the body, one cried out—‘Oh, 


| 
| 


‘on both sides of the river, 


shaver; but he did not go until each of the | His Grace, when walking by the side of 
performers dropped the character he had | a river, observed on the other side, some 


thing like the body of a man lying near 
the edge of the water. He prevailed on 
a boatman to row him across, when he 
discovered the corpse of a person, who 
had been drowned in attempting to swim. 
The boatman carried the body to the side 
of the river to which he belonged.—The 
news of a dead man having been found, 
soon reached the ears of the coroners 
and both 
arrived with their trail of clerks and 
officers, to claim the body. A long litiga- 
tion was the result, and some years after 
the death of the unfortunate man, the gen- 
tlemen of the long robe determined which 
judge should actascoroner. The annoy- 
ance caused to the Duke was so great, 
that he protested he would, while in Eng- 
land, do all he could for the living, but 
would never again interfere with the 
dead. — Edinburgh Observer. 


NEW SONG. 
Fortune’s frowns the heart may wring, 
But the soul can fate despise; 
Sorrow hath its piercing sting, 
Yet superior to its darts, 
Noble minds and virtuous hearts, 
*Bove the ills of life can rise. 


Ah, let love, benignant smiling, 
Cast around its magie spell, 
Then shall joy, each care beguiling, 
In this bosom fondly dwell; 
While my heart, tho’ death be nigh, 
Tyrant power shall still defy! 


A HEBREW MELODY. 


Thine heart is sa¢—thine heart is sad, 
And thoughts of sorrow vex thy soul; 
But .Judah’s God can make thee glad, 
And burst the clouds that round thee roll; 
Thy broken spirit shall be whole, 
And light and joy arise on thee, 
To end thy dark captivity. 


For all things own his wond’rous sway, 
In heaven, or earth, or ocean wide; 

And sun and shower, and night and day, 
Praise him as their Alm‘ghty guide; 
E’en the cold grave in vain would hide 

Our sins and sorrows from His sight, 

Whose arm is Power—whose eye is Light! 


“*Good name, my Lord, in man or woman.”—A 
Mademoiselle Scratchini Prussiano is engaged at 
the Tremont Theatre, Boston. We do not know 
what line she isin, excepting indeed, that by the 
aid of abslloon and rope she makes an ascension; 
but from her name we should infer that she was 


some relation of Madame Cafalini. 


/ 


| 


OTTO 
THE OLILO. 
Here, haply, thou may’st spy, and seize for use 
Some tiny straggler of the ideal world 


Mr. Curran, cross-examining a horse- 
jockey’s servant, asked his masters age. 
‘J never put my hand in his mouth to 
try,’ answered the witness. The laugh 
was against the counsel, until he retorted, 
‘You did perfectly right, friend, fer your 
master is said to be a great bite.’ 


Hogarth was avery absent man. When 
he set up his carriage, having occasion to 
visit the Lord Mayor, on coming out he 
walked home wet to the skin, forgetting 
that he had his own chariot at the door. 
Hogarth died on the 25th of October, 1764, 

SILLY WISHES, 
Quoth Zachary Brigg, ‘‘ Zooks! had I but a pig, 

I shoul.! then feel quite happy, I vow;” 


But the pig, when possest, gave his wishes no rest, 
For he then wish’d he had but a cow. 


Mr. Hyde, in like manner, (the Bermondsey 
Tanner, ) 
First raised his bold thoughts to a chay; 
Of the chay quickly tir’d he madly aspir’d, 
In a chariot to figure away. 


Thus it ever oceurs—wild Fancy men stirs 
Each day to some restless pretension; 
The optative mood, to realities rude, 
Courts phantoms with constant attention. 


USEFUL REMARKS. 


A grain of prudence is worth a pound 
of craft. 

The want of due consideration is the 
cause of allthe unhappiness man brings 
upon himself. 

Discreet stays make speedy journeys; 
precipitation may prove the downfall of 
fortune.—Sir P. Sidney. 


A danger foreseen is half avoided. 


Hear much and speak little; for the 
tongue is the instrument of the greatest 
good and greatest evil that is done in the 
world.—Sir W. Raleigh. 


Learn betimes to say No.—Edgeworth. 
Poor Humphrey’s Prophecies, for 1829, 
with Hieroglyphics, by Wm. Hone, is in 
press. It has this motto: 
A!l who are over wise, all who are otherwise, 
All who are never wise, all who are weatherwise, 
Over or other, or never or weatherwise, 
All should read Humphrey, and be altogether wise. 


ART OF FLyinc.—A person in Eng- 
land, who says he has after two years of 
labor and experiments, succeeded in con- 
structing a machine for flying, ‘ far ex- 
celling in the requisite qualities of strength 
and lightness, any thing produced by na- 
ture,’ advertises his willingness from cir- 
cumstances of personal nature, to dispose 
of one fourth of his interest in the inven- 
tion for the sum of £1500. 
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